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ORDINATIONS 


URING the Last Supper, our Divine Lord by His words: 
“Do this for a commemoration of me,” conferred upon His 
Apostles the power of continuing His Sacrifice in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Later, after His Resurrection, He 

declared to the same Apostles: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose 

sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained.” In this manner He bestowed upon 
them the power of absolution. Thus Christ instituted the Sacrament 
of Orders, making each of His ministers another Christ—Alter 

Christus! 

From the time of the Apostles this Sacrament of Holy Orders 
has been conferred, by their successors, the Bishops of the Church, 
upon worthy candidates, in order that Christ’s command to “teach all 
nations” might be fulfilled. Thus on the seventeenth of June, in 
Saint Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Most Reverend 
Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, elevated to the 
sacred priesthood twenty-two members of the Order of Preachers. 
The newly ordained are the Reverend Fathers Anthony Hannon, 
Chicago, Ill.; Charles Sheehan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marcolinus 
Rascher, Chicago, Ill.; Leonard Curran, South Boston, Mass.; 
Chrysostom Donnelly, Providence, R. I.; Justin Costello, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Vincent Ferrer Fennell, Hartford, Conn.; Henry 
Grant, Memphis, Tenn.; Michael Reilly, New York City; Victor 
Williams, Lynn, Mass.; Paschal Kelly, Sayre, Pa.; Richard Clark, 
Shively, Ky.; Thomas McGregor, Cleveland, O.; Stephen Fitz- 
gerald, New York City; Benedict Kelly, Sparrow’s Point, Md., 
Ignatius Masterson, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y.; John Dominic Malone, 
Germantown, Pa.; Barnabas Briggs, Hemlock, Mich.; Maurice 
O’Leary, Barre, Vt.; Cornelius Hickey, Detroit, Mich.; Alphonsus 
Carosella, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and William Lannen, New York City. 
. To these newly ordained priests of God their brother religious 
extend their sincere congratulations. May they long perform their 
sacred office to the honor of God, and the joy of the angels, bringing 
peace and blessings to all the faithful. 











THE PRIEST—THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


MARCOLINUS RASCHER, O.P. 





sembled prelates his Bull decreeing the Holy Year in honor 
Mare?) of the Nineteenth Centenary of the Redemption of Man- 
kind, he manifested his desire that the jubilee be one of 
peace, especially spiritual, internal peace. He said: “Peace between 
man and man, between nation and nation is relatively small. It is 
small in comparison to the internal peace, even of a single soul with 
God. Even more therefore when one thinks of the great peace of the 
whole world, to which all mankind is called. This is the peace that 
Christ, the Redeemer, has come to bring to this world, suffering on 
His Cross the sentence of death and transforming it into the message 
of salvation. And this is the peace We wish to be proclaimed during 
this Extraordinary Holy Year with those words of order that We 
have already proclaimed: ‘We adore Thee O Christ, and we praise 
Thee because with Thy Cross Thou hast redeemed the world.’ ” 
It is doubly fitting that the object of this Holy Year should be 
interior peace, for with the Nineteenth Centenary of Our Saviour’s 
Redemption of the world comes the Nineteenth Centenary of Our 
Saviour’s Institution of Priests, His princes of peace. At His Last 
Supper He instituted the priesthood that was to offer the Sacrifice 
of Peace and to preach His gospel of peace. His priests were to be 
His princes of peace. The priest is a prince of peace inasmuch as 
he is the mediator between God and man, minister “of the true Medi- 
ator by administering in His stead the saving Sacraments to men.” 
Christ by His death reconciled man to God; the priest by his life 
applies this reconciliation to man. Each morning as he awakens to 
the light of a new day he sees before him a threefold herculean task 
to be performed; he must reconcile to God non-Catholics and Cath- 
olics, and guide them on the way to perfection. 
The priest must bring peace to non-Catholics, be they Protes- 
tants, Jews or pagans. Standing before the altar of the Most High 


AY i the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, presented to the as- 


* Address of Pope Pius XI (Boston Pilot, Feb. 18, 1933). 
? Summa Theol. III, q. 26, a. 1 
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God upon which he is about to renew for all men the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, the priest closes his eyes for a moment and pictures the souls 
for whom he is about to plead before the Almighty. Among them 
he sees pagans in the heart of China, Japan or Russia, pagans walk- 
ing the streets of New York or Chicago. Among them he sees the 
wandering Jew, the Protestant, the Mohammedan. They are the 
“other sheep” who are not of His fold but who must be brought to 
the pastures of the Church. For these then the priest offers to God 
the Holy Sacrifice, begging Him to grant them the graces they need 
for salvation. 

But to secure the salvation of non-Catholics this prince of peace 
seeks human means as well as divine. After he has prayed he goes 
out to search for them, answering the call of his Divine Master: 
“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”* He teaches 
them all the same great truths of religion: how man sinned and lost 
his peace with God; how the Son of God came to earth to reconcile 
him to the Father; how that Son of God established a Kingdom of 
Peace for all men, a kingdom of which the priest is a prince, preach- 
ing the gospel of peace and administering its blessings to men. And 
thus having prepared the soul of the non-Catholic for the gift of 
faith by prayer and instruction, the priest never ceases to pray for its 
day of reconciliation, the day of Baptism, the supernatural birthday 
of the soul, when man becomes a child of God and an heir of heaven. 
On that day it is the priest who administers this Sacrament of peace. 
By pouring the water and saying the words of Baptism he opens 
between God and the soul the channel of grace which had been 
stopped by original sin. 

The priest is a prince of peace to Catholics of the “Church Suf- 
fering,” the “Church Dormant” and the “Church Militant’; to souls 
in the flames of purgatory, in the sleep of sin, and in the grace of 
God. 

For the “Church Suffering” the priest ascends each morning to 
the altar of the Most High and offers the Price of their redemption. 
The Almighty accepts this most worthy Sacrifice and sends His angels 
to relieve the Holy Souls and give them greater hope of their early 
release, or to release them and take them to the God they love, the 
God in Whom they will now rest in peace forever. The priest has 
obtained peace for the “Church Suffering.” 


® Matt., xxviii, 19. 
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For the “Church Dormant,” for those who by mortal sin have 
lost that peace which came to them at Baptism, God has placed in the 
hands of His minister another means of obtaining reconciliation, a 
second gate into heaven, the Sacrament of Penance. For these way- 
ward Catholics the priest has prayed at the altar and offered the Holy 
Sacrifice that they repent, confess their sins and be restored to the 
love of God. Now he goes out to search for them just as he went 
out to search for the souls of the unbaptized. He preaches, he gives 
good example, he uses every means in his power to recapture these 
souls that have fallen into the snares of the world, the flesh or the 
devil. Finally by administering the Sacrament of Penance he removes 
sin, the most serious obstacle to peace, and brings the soul back into 
the friendship of God. 

In the “Church Militant,” in the souls of those practical Cath- 
olics who are fighting the temptations of life, the priest by his ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments increases that peace which he estab- 
lished in their souls by Baptism. 

Although man is justified by Baptism and enjoys the peace that 
ensues, he lives in the midst of the temptations of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. It is now the bishop, he who has received the 
fulness of the priesthood, who confers upon man the Sacrament of 
Confirmation to enable him to keep his Baptismal innocence. Here 
again the priest is the prince of peace. By the power of the Holy 
Ghost he has enlightened the faith and strengthened the will of a 
soldier of Christ; he has taught him to conform his will to the Will 
of God. He has subjected the threefold enemy and reinforced the 
peace pact with God. 

As it is the duty of every peacemaker after he has removed 
obstacles to a reconciliation, to bring together the parties at war in a 
happy reunion, so it is the duty of the priestly peacemaker after he 
has removed the sin that separates man from God, to bring both 
together again in Holy Communion. This holy union of God and 
the soul is the union of the Lover and the beloved, a direct source of 
heavenly peace. It transforms the soul into another Christ, infusing 
into it His spirit, His sentiments and His virtues. It is the anticipa- 
tion of heaven, a foretaste of the everlasting union with God. 

It is likewise the priest who blesses the union of man and woman 
in the Sacrament of Matrimony. It is he who teaches them to con- 
form their wills to the Will of God and to model their union of love 
on the peaceful union of Christ and His Mystical Body, the Church. 
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The Priest—The Prince of Peace 7\ 
He guides the married couple through life, their helper in adversity, 
their comforter in affliction, their refuge in trial and necessity. 

From the cradle to the grave the Catholic is attended by the 
priest in all spiritual needs. When he is in danger of death from 
sickness the priest comes to his aid to give him the peace of the last 
Sacraments. Having heard his Confession and brought him the 
Saviour in Viaticum, the priest administers the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. This Sacrament increases the dying man’s grace and 
peace with God; it excites in him great confidence in the divine 
mercy. Sometimes when it is expedient for his soul’s salvation it 
even restores health to his body. It is the priest who brings the 
greatest joy and comfort to the departing soul. The physician may 
prescribe the last potion to sooth the physical suffering; the lawyer 
may put in order all mundane affairs; but it is the priest who confers 
the things that are eternal. He listens to the soul’s most secret 
thoughts; he quiets its hidden anxieties; he reconciles the soul to 
God forever. 

But the priest understands that he cannot live forever to preach 
and minister the gospel of peace to all nations. There must be, as 
it were, another self, another mediator to continue his ministry. The 
bishop therefore, possessing as he does the fulness of the priesthood, 
consecrates to God worthy men to become other princes of peace; he 
administers the Sacrament of Holy Orders. By this Sacrament grace 
and peace are greatly increased in the Alter Christus and assured to 
all mankind: to the faithful of the “Church Suffering,” the “Church 
Dormant” and the “Church Militant,” and even to the souls of the 
unbaptized. 

The priest has yet another duty to perform in his ministration 
of peace; it is the duty of guiding towards perfection all souls en- 
trusted to his care. By the grace of God some souls will advance 
farther towards it than others but all must tend towards it, for the 
Master has said: “Be ye therefore perfect, as also your heavenly 
Father is perfect.”* And having thus given to souls His Heavenly 
Father as their ideal, Christ gave them His minister, a priestly Father, 
as their guide, and a twofold law of love as their rule of life. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’ 





* Matt., v, 48. 
° Matt., xxii, 37, 39. 
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This twofold love is the source of peace; and to advance in this 
twofold love is to advance in peace. As minister of peace, therefore, 
the priest must guide the soul on the way to the perfection of this 
love. The way has three successive stages: the purgative way, the 
illuminative way and the unitive way. First the priest gives each 
soul the threefold advice of the Psalmist as a motto: “Turn away 
from evil and do good; seek after peace and pursue it.’”* To “turn 
away from evil” is the purgative way of self-denial, the renunciation 
of whatever leads the soul away from God. To “do good” is to 
practice virtue, the illuminative way, the way of the soul’s imitation 
of Christ in which He is the center of its thoughts and consequently 
of its love. To “seek after peace” is the unitive way of the love of 
God, the way in which the soul becomes so united to Him by thinking 
of Him and loving Him that all its other virtues become as so many 
acts of love. 

Many Catholics are in the purgative way; some are in the illumi- 
native way; a few have so cooperated with the grace of God as to 
reach the unitive way. All who have renounced sin are somewhere 
on one of these three ways of love and interior peace. Their priestly 
mediator must take them as they are and guide them gradually up 
these ways to the sacred heights of perfection as the mountain guide 
conducts inexperienced climbers up the rocky path of the Alps. He 
must teach them to look up and forward; he must keep them from 
falling back over the precipice of sin; he must check them from has- 
tening too quickly to the dizzy heights of the path of love. He must 
teach them on which rock of virtue to place each advancing foot; 
he must encourage them when they become weary. And finally when 
the sacred heights seem close and then are lost awhile in a cloud of 
aridity, the night of the soul, his guide-rope still encourages them 
onward to the joy that is above that cloud, the contempiation of the 
Sun of Truth. Who is there that is like to the spiritual director of 
souls, the mountain guide who takes men safely to the peaks of in- 
terior peace and shows them the magnificence of the God above and 
the poverty of things below! 

Who is like to this prince of peace, this mediator between God 
and man? From the altar each morning he ascends to God, like an 
angel on the ladder of Jacob, to offer anew the sacrifice of the Cross 
for the good of all mankind. For nineteen hundred years he has 
gone thus to God to request His blessings for man; for nineteen 


° Ps., xxxiii, 15. 
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The Priest—The Prince of Peace 73 





hundred years he has always returned with the fruits of the Prom- 
ised Land. He has dispensed the peace of justice to non-Catholics 
of every kind. To Catholics he has ministered the peace of forgive- 
ness and increased friendship with God. Having learned from man 
and God the science of the saints, he has taught it to the souls placed 
in his care and guided them to the tranquillity of Christian love. 

This Christian love and not the self-love of the world is the 
source of peace. The world has sought for peace that is true and 
lasting, but until it turns from greed and love of self to love of God 
and neighbor it will seek it in vain. The world has a court and laws 
for peace, but nations still war on nations; nations have courts and 
laws for man, but man still wars on man. Christ has a court in 
heaven where He is Prince of a Kingdom of Peace, a Kingdom He 
has extended to earth, where its princes are His priests. He has 
given it heaven’s law of love which His priests are to preach to men. 
And only when the priest is heard and that law of love obeyed wil! 
peace begin to reign again. 
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“THE MOST DANGEROUS RADICAL OF THEM ALL” 


IGNATIUS MASTERSON, O.P. 


@e| HE city in which I live has a daily newspaper catled. 


Factually, it gives our . . . population an exhaustive 
report of the state of our various markets and other financial 
interests. Editorially, it specializes in economic heresy 
hunting. It can ferret out a potential “red” from beneath the most 
unlikely disguises. One day this paper announced that it had un- 
covered the most dangerous radical of them all—the red who would 
come closer to upsetting the present social applecart than any Stalin. 
This most menacing in its extensive list of menacers the 
identified as Pope Pius XI. 

“The cause of this financial newspaper’s agitation was, of course, 
the publication of the Papal encyclical Quadragesimo Anno.” 

The man who wrote the above account is a radical critic, who 
thinks Pope Pius’ social doctrine too conservative. He is reporting 
the alarm of a conservative critic, who thinks the doctrine too radical ! 

The reader probably is amazed that two critics should come to 
such diverse conclusions about the same fact but, if he is experienced, 
he will recognize that he is dealing with the fruit of prejudice, not 
of reason. 

Pius XI is not too conservative, neither is he too radical. He is 
just too just to suit extremists who want the whole pie or nothing, 
an attitude which is not at all new in human affairs and which re- 
quires no new moral principles for its solution. 

The truth of the matter is that some persons have too much pri- 
vate property, every tittle of which they mean to keep; others have no 
private property and they look with covetous eyes on the possessions 
of those who have. One class would keep all and the other would 
take all. Justice is entirely forgotten. Hence, the Pope, mankind’s 
moral teacher, recalls to the minds of men their mutual rights and ob- 
ligations—and his sweet reasonableness is denounced by hot-heads in 
both factions! 

This is the day of “The New Deal.” Catholics should know 
what their Church teaches in regard to private property, that they 
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“The Most Dangerous Radical of Them All” 75 
may not be unduly alarmed should progressive but legitimate meas- 
ures be taken for the common weal; on the other hand, that they may 
detect any proposals which violate the just rights of any section of the 
community. 

The validity of the right to own private property was recognized 
in the Old Law as well as in the New. It was defended by the 
Fathers of the Church. The early Christian Church formally con- 
demned heretical sects, such as the Apostolics and the Pelagians, which 
denied the right to own private property or tried to force upon the 
entire Church the system of community property. Recent Popes have 
been most active in the defence of the rights of private ownership 
against the attacks of Socialists and Communists. Their arguments 
for the most part have been based upon St. Thomas’ treatment of the 
question. 

The Angelic Doctor reasons that man because he has an intellect 
and a will may turn to his use the objects which he finds in nature; 
thus he can provide for his present needs and the future security of 
himself and his dependents. This subordination of the lower order 
of creation to the superior being, man, is in accordance with the Di- 
vine plan of creation.t. On this point reason is confirmed by Divine 
revelation. In the Book of Genesis God reveals to us His plan of 
creation : “And he said: Let us make man to our image and likeness: 
and let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth.’ 

Thus it is perfectly natural for man to make use of the goods of 
the earth. But why is private and exclusive possession of these goods 
preferable to common tenure? Man derives his right to external 
property sufficient for his needs as a necessary consequence of his 
nature, but it is not absolutely necessary to fulfill man’s needs that he 
own private property. As a matter of fact, some men are able to 
live reasonable human lives under the rule of community property. 
However, it is St. Thomas’ teaching* and the doctrine of the Church 
that private ownership is morally necessary for the human race as a 
whole because of man’s degradation as a result of original sin. If 
men could be depended upon to act with justice and charity towards 
their fellow men, perhaps common ownership would be practicable. 
But considering men as they actually are—lazy for the most part, 


* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 66, a. 1. 


* Gen., i, 26. 
* Summa Theol. II-II, q. 66, a. 2, ad 1. 
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selfish, often vicious—it is unreasonable to entrust entirely the 
present and future security of the individual to the callous conscience 
of the community as a whole. As a result, the right of private owner- 
ship has been secured by incorporation in the fundamental laws of 
all peoples. 

Basing his judgments on the experience of the race throughout 
history, St. Thomas urges that private ownership is necessary because 
men are actuated more by self-interest than by community interest, 
so that if property were held in common each individual would be 
inclined to leave the difficult and unpleasant tasks to the other fellow; 
secondly, human relations are more orderly when each individual has 
a personal interest in certain definite possessions: the worst confu- 
sion would result from a system wherein the individual is uncertain 
as to just what is in his care; thirdly, interminable quarrels and dis- 
sensions would arise where each individual is conscious of an equal 
right with every other individual to all the property of the com- 
munity. Even under the system of private ownership, strife and 
bitterness frequently arise over questions of ownership. 

Furthermore, the good of society is more efficaciously advanced 
when the individual knows that assiduous application to his work and 
the consequent greater fruitfulness of his efforts will redound to his 
own personal benefit, to the greater ease and comfort of his family 
now and even after his death. A system of community tenure would 
stifle initiative and woefully decrease production. 

As a last consideration, but by no means the least, human liberty 
would be throttled and human genius nipped in the bud under a 
system of community property where man is a mere cog in the great 
industrial machine; where the dispensing of the necessities of life 
and the allocation of a particular type of work to each individual is 
in the hands of a bureaucrat who would be more concerned to experi- 
ment with his theories than to protect the rights of the individual, 
and who would strive more to please his political clique than to ren- 
der justice to all. 

All human experience confirms our claim that a system of pri- 
vate ownership is more practicable than a system of community own- 
ership. The only successful attempt to live according to the prin- 
ciples of community ownership has been that of religious communi- 
ties, undertaken under the most favorable conditions, namely, the 
voluntary acceptance of the system by each and every individual for 
a supernatural end. All other attempts have failed in a compara- 
tively short time—when the zeal and the enthusiasm of the pro- 
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“The Most Dangerous Radical of Them All” a7 
moters cooled and the human vices of avarice and covetousness came 
into play. 

The question now arises: “Is man’s right to private property 
absolute under every circumstance so that it may never be curtailed 
or limited ?”’ 

The answer is in the negative. Man is not an isolated individual, 
living of himself, by himself, and for himseif alone. He is a social 
being, living a community life, and is an integral part of that extra- 
individual moral being called the State. If man desires to enjoy the 
benefits of social life, he must be prepared to assume some of the 
burdens and limitations required for the common good. It is the 
function of the State to advance this common welfare, to protect and 
defend each individual and each particular class from the unjust ag- 
gression of other individuals and classes within the State. 

In pursuance of these functions, the State may exercise its right 
of eminent domain over the private property of any individual, not 
for the State’s own profit but only when such action is necessary to 
promote the common welfare. In such cases, individual good must be 
subordinated to common good, but the State must make adequate 
remuneration to the individual. 

A sovereign State has power in the interest of the common good 
to limit the amount of private possessions in the hands of any indi- 
vidual. It may accomplish this directly by statute, or indirectiy by a 
system of progressive taxation. 

When the citizenry of a State or any section of it is in dire dis- 
tress which cannot be relieved by ordinary means, may the State ad- 
just without compensation the use and ownership of the surplus pos- 
sessions of the wealthy? In other words, may the State impose a 
capital levy on surplus wealth when the wealthy fail in their obliga- 
tion of relieving the dire necessity of the poor? Provided equitable 
impositions are made, it seems that the State not only may do so but 
should do so. 

It is evident that private ownership is not an end in itself; it is 
a means to an end, namely, that man may have for himself and his 
dependents present sustenance and future security. When affairs 
come to such a pass that the social obligations of men are entirely 
ignored, and the salutary right of private ownership is so misused as 
to render impossible the enjoyment of that right itself by a large 
section of the community, manifestly the right of private property is a 
mockery and in fact no longer fulfills the reason for its existence. 
Under these circumstances, it is the duty of the State to revivify this 
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right and make it universally effective by elimination of abuses, even 
should this require the adjustment of private fortunes. The adjust- 
ment must be made equitably in proportion to the wealth of single 
individuals. 

Such action by the State will prove beneficial to all in the long 
run. It will eliminate much disorderly conduct and the possibility of 
a revolution. Every individual in extreme necessity may take suf- 
ficient to sustain himself wherever he finds it; a million individuals 
in extreme necessity may do likewise. It seems then that public good 
and public order would be more effectively preserved if the State 
made an equitable imposition on the surplus wealth of the rich for 
distribution to the needy, thus avoiding the multiplication of violent 
crimes and the danger of developing a class of chronic sneak-thieves 
and highway robbers. 

The above conclusion, of prime moment at the present time, 
seems to accord with St. Thomas’ views on private property. The 
Angelic Doctor, in his article dealing with the right of private owner- 
ship, defends the individual’s right to acquire and dispose of private 
property; but with regard to the use of this same property, he says: 
“Man ought to possess external things, not as his own, but as com- 
mon, so that he is ready to communicate them to others in their 
need.’”* 

Finally, Pope Pius XI sums up and elucidates the age-old teach- 
ing of the Church, a teaching which is neither ultra-conservative nor 
radical but the product of justice and common sense. That this is 
true will be abundantly evident to the unprejudiced mind from a con- 
sideration of the following extracts from Quadragesimo Anno: “It 
follows from the two-fold character of ownership, which we have 
termed individual and social, that men must take into account in this 
matter not only their own advantage but also the common good. To 
define in detail these duties, when the need occurs and when the 
natural law does not do so, is the function of the government. Pro- 
vided that the natural and divine law be observed, the public authority, 
in view of the common good, may specify more accurately what is 
licit and what is illicit for property owners in the use of their pos- 
sessions. Moreover, Leo XIII had wisely taught that—‘the defining 
of private possession had been left by God to man’s industry and 
to the laws of individual peoples.’ 


* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 66, a. 2. 
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“History Proves that the right of one like other elements 


, of social life, is not absolutely rigid. ‘ 

; “It is plain, however, that the State may not discharge this duty 

. in an arbitrary manner. Man’s natural right of possessing and trans- 
mitting property by inheritance must be kept intact and cannot be 

8 taken away from man by the State. 

f “The right to possess private property is derived from nature, 

a | not from man; and the State has by no means the right to abolish 

Is | it, but only to control its use and bring it into harmony with the in- 

d terests of the public good. 

te “However, when civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the 

yr needs of the public good it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of 

at private owners; for thus it effectively prevents the possession of 

- private property, intended by nature’s Author in His Wisdom for the 


sustaining of human life, from creating intolerable burdens and so 
rushing to its own destruction. It does not therefore abolish, but 
a | protects private ownership, and far from weakening the right of pri- 
vate property, it gives it new strength.”® 


al How moderate, just and equitable is this doctrine! Avoiding the 
te selfish extremes of Bolshevism and unrestrained Individualism, it 
8: offers the principles which ultimately must be adopted if men are to 
ll live in peace and concord and harmony with one another. 

“ir 








° Quadragesimo Anno. N. C. W. C. Edition, pp. 17, 18. 





CHARLES SHEEHAN, O.P. 


HE kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took and sowed in his field. Which is the least 
indeed of all seeds; but when it is grown up, it is greater 
than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the 

air come, and dwell in the branches thereof.’ 

St. Jerome commenting on this passage remarks that the birds 
of the air may be understood to be the souls of the faithful whose 
minds and hearts being raised in meditation upon the things of God 
dwell in the branches of the tree of life. The tree of life represents 
the New Law, which for the average soul is synonymous with the 
Ten Commandments of God and the Six Commandments of His 
Church; but which for the souls who have been called to the higher 
life embraces, in its higher branches, even the evangelical counsels. 
What, you ask, is the vital principle of this great tree? The sap, the 
vitalizing force of the tree of life, is Charity. “Owe no man any- 
thing,” says St. Paul, “but to love one another. For he that loveth 
his neighbor, hath fulfilled the law. . . . Love therefore is the 
fulfilling of the law.’” 

The word love is a generic term overshadowing, as it were, sev- 
eral species. It is evident from the Greek original of the text al- 
luded to above that the Doctor of the Gentiles is referring to a 
specific kind of love, namely charity. What is charity? When we 
consider charity objectively we say with St. John that God is Char- 
ity.* But when we define charity subjectively, that is, precisely as it 
is diffused in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, we say that charity is a 
virtue divinely infused by which we love God above all things for 
His own sake and ourselves and our neighbor for God’s sake. 

Charity is a species or a particular kind of love. Charity regards 
the beloved object as being very dear, very costly. . . . “You were 


* Matt., xiii, 31-32. 


? Rom., xiii, 8-10. 
®I John, iv, 8. 
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not redeemed,” says St. Peter, “with corruptible things as gold and 
silver, . . . but with the precious blood of Christ. . . .’’* Since 
charity is a species of love, and since we cannot accurately gauge any 
subject in one of its particular aspects until we shall have orientated 
ourselves by discussing the general background of that subject, let us, 
with St. Thomas, define Jove. Love, says the Angelic Doctor, is the 
first change in the appetitive faculty (in its highest manifestation in 
man this is the free-will) caused by the appetitible object.5 We ap- 
prehend an object. If for one reason or another that object, upon 
being apprehended, seems to be able to bridge over the chasm of one 
of our individualistic needs, that object immediately sets up in the 
will a certain sense of complacency. And just because that object 
is vested with this appeal we desire to possess it. In view of the fact 
that our will now goes out in desire towards that object, the object 
assumes a very definite role. It is in our own estimation now lifted 
out of the class of boring indifferentism. It receives our special con- 
sideration, for it has become for us a desirable object. Love is con- 
summated when the will rests in the actual possession of the desirable 
object. 

Daily experience teaches us that in the ordinary ebb and flow of 
human affairs the objects which fall within the scope of our desire 
are indeed numerous. But what is that supreme object to which we 
all tend by reason of those longings for eternal life which surge 
through the human breast? What is that transcending object towards 
which we are, in the words of Saint Augustine, borne, as it were, by 
the gravity of our hearts? That supreme object is God. “Oil poured 
upon the water,” says St. Augustine, “is raised above the waters. 
Water poured upon oils sinks under the oil. They are propelled by 
their own weights, they seek their own piaces. Out of order they are 
restless; restored to order, they are at rest.”° “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself and our hearts are restless till they find rest in Thee.”* 

From the analysis of the movement of love as sketched above 
we can readily see that the motion of love received its first impetus 
from the appetible object and that it achieved its fulfillment when 
the will was soothed and quieted by being in actual possession of the 
desirable object. In other words, the movement of love ends where it 


*I Peter, i, 18-19. 

* Summa Theol., I-II, q. 26, a. 2. 
* Confess., lib. xiii, cap. 9. 

* Ibid., lib. i, cap. 1. 
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began. It is with this in mind that St. Thomas, following in the 
wake of Aristotle, describes love as a circular motion. 

Love is a circular motion. When we lift this principle from the 
merely natural order of love and endow it with a more resplendent 
dignity and charm by applying it in the spiritual realm to charity, 
how illuminating and how entrancing is the result! Let us suppose, 
for instance, that we are very reverently assisting at the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. As the time for the actual reception of Holy 
Communion approaches we turn to our Beloved. On our lips are 
those enthralling words of the Canticles: “Arise, make haste, my 
love, my dove, my beautiful one and come.”* Looking in upon our- 
selves we ask when does it come that we are able to utter so sublime a 
declaration of our love? The answer is given us in the third verse 
of the very first chapter of the Canticles: “Draw me: we will run 
after thee to the odour of thy ointments.” St. John in his version of 
the Holy Gospel reiterates this same truth: “No man can come to 
me, except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.”® The oft re- 
peated reflection upon the principle that love is a circular motion is 
of great practical advantage for us in the spiritual life. It disposes 


us to become more profoundly humble by forcibly reminding us that 
even if it should happen that we are earnestly running after our 
Beloved this is due to the fact simply and solely that our Beloved, 
mindful of our utter poverty of spirit, has given us the grace to track 
Him down. 


To study love in its causes is almost as intriguing as is the 
analysis of the motion of love in itself. St. Thomas tells us that one 
of the fundamental causes of love is likeness.!° Likeness, as we know 
from our dictionary, is the quality or state of exhibiting a resem- 
blance. There are various kinds of resemblances. For example, 
love may be founded upon the fact that two individuals share the 
same specific nature. Hence Holy Scripture says: . . . “every 
man shall associate himself to his like.”** The resemblance may con- 
sist in the fact that the two persons in question claim the same coun- 
try as their birthplace, or the resemblance may be etched in sharper 
relief if the individuals are of the same parental stock. The love of 
friendship, as we usually understand it today, is based upon kinship 
of either character or temperament. Thus two friends, although of 


* Canticles, ii, 10. 

* John, vi, 44. 

” Summa Theol., I-II, q. 27, a. 3. 
* Eccli., xiii, 20. 
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disparate character, are alike in temperament; or although of dis- 
similar temperaments, they resemble one another along the lines of 
character. When the lover and his beloved claim kinship both in 
character and in temperament, their love is stronger, since it is built 
upon the basis of a twin resemblance. 

Upon what resemblance is charity, that most perfect friendship, 
established? The friendship of charity is constructed upon that re- 
semblance which our adopted sonship bears to the natural sonship of 
the Second Person of the Most Adorable Trinity. “Behold what man- 
ner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called, and should be the sons of God.’?? This adopted sonship 
which is set up in our souls through the infusion of sanctifying grace 
is like all the other works of the Most Adorable Trinity which have 
their effect outside of the Triune God-head, common to all Three 
Persons. But by way of appropriation we assign this adopted sonship 
to God the Father as Cause; to God the Son as the Exemplar (or 
the Divine Pattern of our adopted sonship); and to God the Holy 
Ghost as to the One Who, by reason of the sanctifying grace which 
He diffuses in our hearts, impresses upon the soul this adopted son- 
ship.1* Has God called your earthly father to his reward? Even 
so, you can turn in a more detached manner to God, that most benign 
Father of us all and cry: “Abba, Father.” Listen to those soothing 
words of the Apostle “. . . You have received the spirit of adop- 
tion of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).”"* 

The minds and hearts of the faithful, says St. Jerome, dwell in 
the branches of the living tree of life. There have been in the Church 
since its very infancy those souls marked by a special predilection of 
Almighty God and succored by His grace who have built their nests 
in the highest and the most inaccessible branches of the tree of life. 
These souls are, in truth, the exalted lone eagles of Christianity. St. 
John the Evangelist may be chosen as a type of these souls. Let us 
then turn to St. John’s life and see how his magnanimous soul re- 
flected the spirit of Christianity—the virtue of charity. 

Holy Scripture tells us that many waters cannot quench charity, 
neither can the floods drown it.1*> We might reverently add that the 
winter of life cannot chill its ardor. St. Jerome tells us that the 
Beloved Apostle towards the sunset of his life was so freighted down 

*I John, iii, 1. 
* Summa Theol., III, q. 23, a. 2, ad 3. 


* Rom., viii, 15. 
* Canticles, viii, 7. 
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with the infirmity of years that he had to be carried into the church, 
and being too old to speak at any length, was accustomed in address- 
ing the Church to use this simple phrase: “Little children, love one 
another.” How vital and glowing must be that expression of the 
habit of charity which, when in practice, it addresses the various in- 
dividuals, leaves upon that address the inimitable appeal of its pris- 
tine warmth; and which even when it is extended to the universal 
brotherhood of man, loses nothing of its original vigor, “Little Chil- 
dren.” On another occasion St. John, looking down through the 
years to the unborn generations of Christians calls you “My dearest” [ 
—‘My dearest, if God hath so loved us, we also ought to love one 

another.’’?¢ 


*T John, iv. 11. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 


QUENTIN FRIEL, O.P. 


Fe AINT THOMAS AQUINAS defines society as the moral 
Gow, grouping of men for a common purpose.’ Immediately there 
CD | arises the question, whence comes this society, this group. 
Is man naturally a social animal, just as he is naturally a 
rational animal? Or did God, in creating the individual man, also 
create the group? Did men, naturally fierce, warlike and anti-social 
in the beginning, group together merely for protection as Hobbes as- 
serts? Or has Rousseau the right of it when he says that man is 
naturally non-social, and in the beginning was non-intelligent and 
quietistic, resenting the presence of others of his kind, but was finally 
forced to organize the group to protect himself from the others? 
There are many other theories, among them the explanation that men 
came together for food and sex only; and another one, that human 
society is nothing but a continuation of the state in which man lived 
when he was purely animal. 
Of all these theories, the first one, namely, that man is naturally 
a social animal, seems to be the most logical. The grouping into 
society is the result of the very nature and faculties of man. The 
same faculties which constitute man a rational and voluntary and 
human animal make him also a social being. This theory follows the 
best form of reasoning, for it proceeds from an analysis of things 
as they are, from the facts of experience, and is based on no funda- 
mentally undemonstrable assumption. All the other opinions are 
based ona theoretical assumption which may or may not be true. 
Even if this assumption could be proved, which it cannot, it would 
not be valid material from which to draw such an important conse- 
quence, for in any kind of reasoning we should start out from some- 
thing that is certainly true. Otherwise we shall have nothing save a 
series of conditional conclusions. 





* Adunatio hominum ad aliquid unum perficiendum. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, O.P. 
Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, Mandonnet Ed., p. 25. 
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Rousseau’s assertion that man in the beginning was non-social 
and resented the society of other men is not demonstrable. Nor does 
it seem tenable in the light of experience. Indeed all the researches 
of the ethnologists seem to point out just the opposite. For wher- 
ever man has been found, he has been found living in a state of so- 
ciety. And wherever this state of sociability has been found, it has 
not given evidence of being merely for protection. Man was not 
forced into it solely by outside circumstances, such as the aggression 
of stronger men. In fact among all the races which have been dis- 
covered and investigated by scientists the people have in every case 
seemed to be living together because it was natural for them to do so. 
And this in spite of the quarrels which occur within even the best 
regulated groups. Granting that the proximate occasion of organized 
community life was the aggression of less quietistic men, it is still 
very erroneous to say that men gathered together solely as a means 
of defense against the strong. The ultimate cause of the social union 
must have been something more fundamental than defense against 
enemies. 

Hobbes takes the other point of view and contends that all men 
were so fierce and warlike in the beginning that they were forced to 
band together in order to preserve their lives. But how they remained 
peaceful long enough to perfect their organization of defensive alli- 
ance, and why and how that organization remains till today, this 
theory of extrinsic pressure does not explain. There seems to be a 
fundamental discrepancy in the assertion that men of such fierce and 
bellicose tendencies managed to stay together, banded against other 
men of the same disposition, without the struggling union degen- 
erating into an indiscriminate melée. Against this theory may be 
urged the fact that all men are not intrinsically bellicose; on the 
contrary most men are rather peaceful, at least under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Thus both these theories of society solely as a defense 
organization—and this in spite of the assumed non-social and anti- 
social nature of man—seem false in the light of facts as they are. 


Anyone who thinks that the society of men is merely a develop- 
ment of the union of brutes that men once were, overlooks some very 
fundamental and radical differences in the two societies, animal and 
human. The animal society is always the same, at least within the 
species of animals which form it. Bees always have the same system 
and ruler; the union of the great apes and the herding of the ele- 
phants undergo no changes, save perhaps in the loss of one monarch 
and the accession of another who rules just as did his predecessor. 
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And in all these groups there are three things sought and three only: 
Food, Sex, and Protection. 

With human society it is vastly different. The makeup of human 
groupings has been constantly shifting since the first man was given 
his wife. All forms have been tried and all are in use today, from 
the abject communism of the Russian Soviet up to the absolute mon- 
archy of the Roman Church. There is no evolution within the species 
in the groupings of the brute herd. It is likewise true that all men 
are specifically alike. If, therefore, human society were but a devel- 
opment of the animal herd, it should follow that all human society is 
alike. That such a conclusion is false need scarcely be stated. There- 
fore the premise. Who looks may see. All these different forms of 
human society, and that society which is above all others, the human 
group, have evolved to meet and suit the peculiar needs springing 
from the very nature of mankind. True, all societies help man in the 
attainment of his three animal needs, food, sex and protection. How- 
ever, these three factors are not the only reasons for man’s grouping 
into society. Man’s nature transcends these primal instincts which he 
has in common with brute creation and seeks other and far more im- 
portant things in the society of his fellows. He seeks these latter be- 
cause his very nature demands them, and this can be shown through 
an analysis of the powers and faculties with which God endowed the 
first man. These interior faculties, inherent in the soul and being of 
every man, constitute him as a social animal. There is no need to go 
outside man; there is no necessity for postulating external factors 
when the answer to the question lies within man himself. 

As far back as history records and tradition relates man has always 
been found in the same state in which he exists today. He has always 
had the same nature; the same soul; the same needs, aspirations and 
ambitions. He has always been rational and voluntary, seeking the 
good and true, not as the animal does, but as his intellect and will 
direct him to it. It is from an analysis of these two faculties, the 
intellect and the will, that we shall find the fundamental reason for 
the social organization. His nature itself, acting in accordance with 
the Divine endowment of that nature, is the efficient cause of Society. 
“Acting in accordance with the Divine endowment of that nature,” 
for above all else God is the first efficient cause of society, since He, 
and He alone, caused man. 

The intellect of man seeks truth. Everyone admits that. His 
will seeks good and happiness. That too is indisputable. The attain- 
ment of knowledge and truth, the pursuit of the good and of happi- 
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ness make up the whole course of a man’s life. Now the intellect of 
man is just limited enough so that alone he cannot attain all the truth 
which that faculty craves, and which he needs in order to be happy. 
The proof of this lies in the errors into which the race of men has 
lapsed when alone and individually each one sought privately the 
truth. The false systems of philosophy, the various aberrations dis- 
guised under the name of science, the erroneous views of life can all 
be attributed in some measure to the fact that men sought the answer 
to the riddle all alone, and consequently fell into error. 

Not only do the depths and accuracy of intellectual pursuits de- 
mand the society of other men, but also the breadth of science de- 
mands that men collaborate in the pursuit of knowledge. The prog- 
ress of the experimental physical sciences alone gives proof of that. 
For hundreds and thousands of years men have been investigating 
the secrets of nature. The data already collected is now vast in con- 
tent, but who can say that the end is yet reached. This is only one 
field of knowledge. It was impossible for one man to do all the em- 
pirical work even in this one small field. So when we consider the 
much wider expanse of possible knowledge it is inconceivable that 
one man, alone and unaided, could attain the sum of science that is 
required to fulfill man’s ardent desire to know the what, the why and 
the wherefore of all things that are knowable. The first men, almost 
with the first intellectual act, must have realized this, and accordingly 
banded together to pool their knowledge and share the fruits thereof 
with one another. No chance meetings would suffice; the acquisition 
and distribution of truth demanded constant association so that the 
knowledge garnered by each individual through internal and external 
experience might be constantly interchanged, and thus add to the 
sum of each man’s science. 

The will too demands the constant companionship and society of 
men in order that it may attain its object. Since the will is a rational 
appetite, and all appetites seek good, so the will has for its object, the 
good.? The first good of all is God, and He is the first object of the 
will. History shows that men, in striving to unite their wills to the 


*“T answer that the will is a rational appetite. Now every appetite is only 
of something good. The reason of this is that the appetite is nothing else than 
an inclination of a person desirous of a thing towards that thing. Now every 
inclination is to something like and suitable to the thing inclined. Since, there- 
fore, everything, inasmuch as it is being and substance, is a good, it must needs 
be that every inclination is to something good. And hence it is that the Phi- 
et ee ‘a i) that the good is that which all desire.” Summa Theol., 

~ii, g. 6, a. 
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The Origin of Society 89 
Divine Good, have often erred when seeking to do this alone and un- 
aided. While the will naturally tends towards the greatest good 
which is God, yet it is often led to follow apparent goods which are 
disruptive of the union which should be maintained between the hu- 
man will and its final end, God. Consequently, in order to attain fully 
the object of his will man needs the assistance of other men. He 
needs teachers, instructors and priests. He must have aid, assistance 
and inspiration in performing those moral duties which are necessary 
to attain his final beatitude, his supreme good. All this is but another 
way of saying that from the nature and object of the will it can be 
shown that man is naturally a social animal, needing the help and 
companionship of his kind so that he may reach the object of all 
striving which is God. 

Not only does the will seek its own object but it also moves the 
intellect to seek that truth which is the object of the intellect ; it moves 
and ordains the lower faculties of man to those goods which fulfill the 
legitimate cravings of those faculties. In fact it may be said that the 
adequate good of the will is the good of the whole man and all his 
faculties. So, just as it was necessary for the progress of knowledge 
that men live, work and think together, so human society and aid is 
required for the attainment of that good and happiness which human 
nature craves. Man has for his end happiness, and this he can attain 
fully only insomuch as all his faculties fulfill their operations and 
possess those goods to which they are ordered. Alone and unaided 
he cannot bring his nature to its fullest perfection, which is rest in 
good possessed. He needs the association, personal or by hearsay 
and relation, of the whole human race. 

What is good for the moral development of one, is good for 
the moral progress of all, for all men are fundamentally and specifi- 
cally alike in their pleasures and sorrows. Without society how could 
man know and delight in the beauties and secrets of nature, in the 
esthetic pleasure of poetry and song and all the other arts? Each 
man has had from the beginning his special contribution to make to 
the welfare and happiness of other men. The other men in their 
turn have needed this contribution to their welfare and happiness in 
order that they might reach to the fullest extent possible the objects 
of their intellect, their will, their lower faculties, their whole being. 

As it is true of the perfection of the intellect so it is true of the 
perfection of the appetitive faculties that men must live together, share 
their pleasures, collaborate in their findings, so that the sum of all 
may be the sum of each. This collaboration, association and inter- 
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course, so necessary to the very nature of man, proclaims the natural 
need for society and man’s innate tendency to be social. For the 
desires of nature are not in vain, and it is the universal desire of 
every man that he may know the truth and have the good. Conse- 
quently, he must needs be a social being. He did not become social 
by reason of the pressure of extrinsic circumstances. He is sociable 
because his very nature demands society. Wherever man is, there 
will he be found social, with a sociability which springs from that 
nature which makes him a man, and not a brute. 
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BLESSED IMELDA—VICTIM OF LOVE 


ANDREW M. KAVANAUGH, O.P. 


j INDFUL of the part the faithful play in the great drama of 
v3K) the Mass, the Church urges them to use missals that they 
Af~} =may participate more fully in this great Sacrifice. When 

the faithful thus act with the celebrant and with the High 
Priest, Jesus Christ, then indeed is it true that they are, as St. Peter 
says: “A Holy Priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ.”* 

Through the use of the missal at Mass we learn how to live and 
model our lives after that of Christ. The missal is so divided that 
in one part, called “De tempore” (according to the season) we com- 
memorate the entire life of Christ Himself; and in the other, entitled 
“De Sanctis,” we see the life of Christ mirrored in the lives of His 
Saints and Blessed. Each Mass contains beautiful and inspiring 
lessons that teach us what we must do to attain the friendship of 
God. 

Some of the most beautiful of these lessons are found in the 
prayer of the Mass of Blessed Imelda Lambertini, the sixth cen- 
tenary of whose death we commemorate this year. This prayer teaches 
us to love Jesus more ardently, recetve Him more worthily and long 
to be disso!ved and deserve to be with Him in heaven. 





fi 


“O Lord Jesus Christ who having wounded the blessed 
maiden Imelda with the burning love of charity and fed her 
qwondrously with the sinless Victim, hast now welcomed her 
to heaven; grant at her intercession, that we may draw near 
this holy table with the same burning love, and long to be 
dissolved and deserve to be with Thee.” 


The first clause of the prayer “O Lord Jesus Christ who having 
wounded the blessed Imelda with the burning love of charity,” tells 
us of God’s love for His youthful spouse. A glimpse of her life will 





*I Peter, ii, 5. 
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reveal the tender Hand of the One whom Francis Thompson calls 
the “Tremendous Lover.” 

Blessed Imelda Lambertini was born in Bologna, Italy. Her 
parents were wealthy and of the nobility. From her earliest years 
her youthful mind was always centered on things spiritual. She had 
a burning love for prayer. Her father, realizing the true piety of his 
daughter, built an oratory in the gardens where she spent many hours 
reciting parts of the Psalms and other prayers taught her by her \de- 
voted mother. As she grew older and was taken to church her mind 
and heart were drawn to Jesus in the Tabernacle. Her eyes would 
be riveted on the Tabernacle door endeavoring to pierce the veil and 
behold the King under the sacramental species. What beautiful and 
wholesome thoughts may have entered her childish mind, we can only 
surmise. Christ, perhaps, was feeding her with knowledge that is 
withheld from the wise, for He conceals great things from the wise 
and reveals them to little children. Thus her early years at home can 
be termed the preparation for the great and marvelous life and death 
that would be her reward for loving well. 

Imelda was all God’s! Her parents, realizing this, did not hesi- 
tate to give their daughter to Him when she sought entrance into the 
Dominican Convent of Val-di-Pietra, outside the city gates of Bo- 
logna. As a child of ten she entered the convent and donned the 
white habit of St. Dominic to live under the guidance of his Order. 
Her life in the convent was a very singular one in that she carried 
out the precepts of love and obedience to such perfection that she be- 
came a model for the older Sisters of the community. 

Her hours of prayer before the Blessed Sacrament were mo- 
ments of real happiness. With the simplicity of childhood, Imelda 
went straight to the source of all spirituality, Christ in the Eucharist. 
There was no multiplicity of devotions, no divergance from essentials. 
She had learned that the secret of sanctity was union with God; that 
there was nosurer way to attain it than by loving Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. All her affection and devotion, therefore, were centered on one 
end, the union with her Eucharistic King through Holy Communion. 
To receive Him substantially into her heart, to know that her King 
actually dwelt in the temple of her body, was the culmination of her 
desires. 

But Ime!da had one immense cross to carry which weighed upon 
her heart. She was denied First Communion because she had not 
reached the age of twelve, the prescribed age in that diocese. Again 
and again she begged to be allowed to receive the Bread of Angels, 
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but it was refused her. The more she was refused the more humble 
and loving she became, offering all to Him Whom she loved with a 
burning love. 

The second clause in her prayer commemorates a new epoch in 
her young life. “O Lord Jesus Christ who having wounded the 
blessed maiden Imelda with the burning love of charity and fed her 
wondrously with the sinless Victim. 

Time after time when the Sisters had approached the altar to 
receive Holy Communion, Imelda had remained in her place, alone 
with her disappointment. But Christ had heard the pleadings of her 
loving heart, and was preparing for His little friend a manifestation 
of His love for her. It came on the Vigil of the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion, May 12, 1333. Once again the Sisters approached the altar rail ; 
once again Imelda was deprived of the joy of His presence within 
her heart. 

When the Mass was over and the Sisters left to take up their 
round of daily tasks, Imelda remained in the chapel. What she said 
to her Eucharistic Friend and what He said to her must ever remain 
hidden from us. All we are told is that suddenly the entire convent 
was filled with a fragrant odor. Tracing it to its source, the Sisters 
came to the chapel. There they beheld a wondrous sight; suspended 
above the head of Imelda, and illuminating the entire chapel with its 
brilliance, was the Sacred Host. Recognizing the miraculous inter- 
vention of Divine Providence, the Sisters called the chaplain. He 
too saw the Hand of God in this miracle and vesting quickly, took 
the Host in his hand and placed it upon the tongue of Imelda. 

As she bowed her head in prayerful adoration the Sisters with- 
drew to leave her alone with her dearest Friend. For some hours 
Imelda was alone in the chapel. Fearful that exhaustion would over- 
come the child, her superior finally attempted to arouse Imelda from 
her prayerful posture. There was no response. Imelda had made 
her thanksgiving in Heaven. When she had received the Body of 
her Lord she had closed her eyes to this world forever. Her little 
heart had broken with love; as she had so longed to receive Him 
upon earth she readily answered His call: “Come my love, my dove, 
my beautiful one.”* Her spotless soul was united in perfect happi- 
ness to her Spouse for all eternity. He Who “wounded her with the 
burning love of charity and fed her wondrously with the sinless Vic- 
tim . . . now . . . welcomed her to Heaven.” 

In the first half of the prayer for the feast of Blessed Imelda 





* Canticles, ii, 10. 
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the Church has portrayed for us God’s special predilection for her. 
He filled her heart with a burning love, He fed her wondrously and 
then took her to Himself. The last part of the prayer is for us: 
“Grant at her intercession, that we may draw near this holy table 
with the same burning love, and long to be dissolved and deserve to 
be with Thee.” 

Why do we find it so hard to excite sentiments of love for God 
when we approach the Holy Table? We have the same faith that 
Imelda had in the Real Presence. Yet how different are our acts of 
love; how cold, how weak they seem when compared to hers. Is it 
because we do not meditate enough upon the Divine Liberality? 
Love begets love; and if we were fully awakened to the extent of 
God’s generosity to us, if we were fully cognizant of the benefits He 
bestows upon us simply and solely because He loves us, then perhaps 
we could learn to love Him more. This is the essence of sanctity: 
love of God. “What differentiates us from the saints is not our na- 
ture which is the same, nor our personality which is irrelevant, but 
solely the difference of our love.”* 

God shows His goodness to us in many ways. We can see the 
kindness of a provident God when we consider the creation of the 
world, the heavens, the plants and animals—all created for man. 
God also looks after us through the ministration of His angels by 
placing over us one of His divine legionaires to guard and protect us 
during this time of probation against our triple enemy: the world, 
the flesh and the devil. 

Our Redemption is another great and wonderful manifestation 
of the divine goodness. Through sin we were enemies of God, com- 
parable to the devil; we were worthy of hell. But God so loved the 
world as to give His Only Begotten Son that He might come and 
offer that reparation which man of himself could never give. A Di- 
vine Person hypostatically united to the nature of man was neces- 
sary, according to the Divine Plan, to redeem the world. Yet over 
and above all these wondrous workings of Divine Providence, Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, gave Himself as food for men. Only a God 
could have given us so great a manifestation of love. St. Thomas 
sees in the words of Christ: “He that eateth my flesh . . . abideth 
in Me” the greatest and highest gift of Divine Goodness.* 

In the name of Blessed Imelda we ask Almighty God to place in 
our hearts a real fire of love when we approach the Holy Table and 


*McReavy—Guy de Fontgalland—p. 171. 
* Opusc. LI, Cap. v. 
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Blessed Imelda—Victim of Love 95 
receive the same Sacred Body. “We dwell in Him,” says St. Augus- 
tine “when we are His members, and He dwells in us when we are 
His temple. But the bond whereby we are made His members is 
oneness ; and what is the cause of oneness but love?’’> This love we 
pray for when we ask our Lord that we might “draw near the holy 
table with the same burning love,’ and which the Apostle says, “is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.”* Our bond of love 
with Jesus is strengthened the more frequently we receive Him for 
then we are in closer relation with Him Who is All Love. 

Loving Christ as we should when He takes up His abode in our 
hearts we must thank Him for this wonderful and salutary gift 
whereby we are strengthened in grace, and divinely nourished with 
this celestial food. Christ knew, by His divine prescience, that we 
would need spiritual food as well as material food. He knew that 
our souls would become darkened and weakened by slight offenses 
against His love. So He gave us, as the Council of Trent clearly 
states, “an antidote whereby we are delivered from daily faults, and 
preserved from deadly sins,”* and a food that will increase grace in 
our souls and with grace the greatest of all the virtues, Charity. Not 
only will we be able to love more ardently, but we will believe more 
firmly and hope more assuredly that we will be among those whom 
Christ will ‘‘raise up in the last day.”* This we pray for in the last 
clause of the prayer: “that we may . . . long to be dissolved 
and deserve to be with Thee.” 

Union with Christ for all eternity will be our salutary reward 
as it was with Blessed Imelda; the reward for the faithful who en- 
kindle in their hearts a burning love for Jesus and approach His 
Holy Banquet frequently, for again we have the words and promise 
of Christ: “If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.’”® 


° Homily, 27th. tract on St. John. 
* Rom., v., 5. 

"Council of Trent, Sess., xiii, c. 2. 
* John, vi, 55. 

* John, vi, 52. 











WHY SOCIAL JUSTICE 


JOHN DOMINIC MALONE, O.P. 


CAMPAIGN of social justice is being vigorously pushed 
to-day. It is an attempt to popularize a subject that is not 
new in America. The periodicals of 1912, 1913 and 1914 
are an evidence of this. During the day of trust suits 
(trust-busting), public opinion was against “big business” and 
writers stressed social justice. They pointed out the flagrant viola- 
tions that were sins against the common good. 

A decade previous to that, Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Graves de Communi’ had brought to the attention of the world the 
principles of social justice that are older than the Church itself, but 
without giving them the name of social justice. It was the present 
Pontiff, Pius XI, who in his characteristic fashion employed the term 
in such a way that it became a catch word, apt and pungent in 
meaning. 

The doctrine embodied in this term represents what St. Thomas 
taught in his orderly and summary way. To ascertain the meaning 
of social justice, it is necessary to study his writings on legal and 
general justice, since all three are identically the same in principle. 
St. Thomas lived in the age of monarchical government. His treatise 
on political and social philosophy, based on the nature of the state, 
was applied to his conception of the ideal state, that is,a limited mon- 
archy. The principles, however, can be applied equally well to any f 
form of government. 

He speaks of legal or ruling justice and says that it resides pri- f 
marily in the ruler, and secondarily in the subject.?, Hence it binds 
the ruler to promote the welfare of the masses by doing all that is 
conducive to the common welfare; secondly, it enjoins the subject 
not only to take an active part in procuring the common good, but 
also to place no hindrance to the promotion of the good of the state. 





* Christian Democracy, Jan. 18, 1901. 
? Summa Theol., II-II, q. 58, a. 6. 
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The duties of citizens to act according to social justice devolve 
upon each individual according to the dictates of the natural law. 
Because his nature demands it, man must ordinarily belong to so- 
ciety. His dependence upon other individuals is more marked than 
that of creatures in the animal kingdom.* More helpless in infancy 
than the animal, and more defenceless in life than the beast, man de- 
pends upon fellow creatures for food and protection. As an intel- 
lectual being, man cannot attain his perfection without the aid of 
others. In the main, it is the natural perfection of man that social 
intercourse brings to maturity. For reasons of development, man 
belongs to society. In the development of society, he discovers his 
own development. Hence man finds he must promote the common 
good of all in society if he expects to further his own development. 

Society in which man attains his spiritual and material well- 
being is composed of individuals, free individuals, who join together 
according to the dictates of the social nature to perfect their per- 
sonalities. Contrary to Rousseau’s notion that man is non-social and 
joins society just for what he can get out of it by way of personal 
aggrandizement, man becomes a member of society because his na- 
ture demands it. Although he can never be indifferent to embracing 
society, he does so freely. Acceptance of society is not a transference 
of rights. Moral compulsion forces man to perfect himself by living 
in company with others. 

Adam and Eve, joined together by God, formed the first society. 
To perfect their nature, man and woman had to beget children, as 
postulated by the faculties for that purpose. Ordinarily man is 
motivated by two ends, the preservation of his own being, and then 
that of the race. The first he never can fail to insure; the second is 
not so necessary. If the perpetuity of the human race can be safely 
guaranteed by others, an individual may forego the assumption of 
marital responsibilities to assume the obligations of a higher state 
perfectly in accord with right reason. 

Individuals, therefore, constitute the society of the family, and 
the family is the unit in the formation of the state. The individual 
seeks in the wider field of opportunity afforded by society that which 
the limited scope of family life cannot supply. His educational op- 
portunities in the family circle are limited. Hence man must seek 
intellectual development outside of it. A student set on economics 


* De Regimine, lib. I, cap. 1. 
* Ibid. 
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must have others who will do the manual labor® and supply his food, 
while the student in turn contributes tabulated information which 
aids in the better development of the resources of man. 

To keep order and to see that the desires of each one are sat- 
isfied is the duty of the ruler of the state. Men appoint him to pro- 
mote the common good. The citizens in turn strive to attain the 
purpose for which the group was founded. The individual by deriv- 
ing vast good from society owes something to it, and on the other 
hand can demand something from society for what he gives to it. 

Ordinarily a man is not directly benefited by what the state does 
for him. Yet indirectly, by promoting the welfare of the nation at 
large, benefits filter down to the individual from the indirect influ- 
ence for good of the grades of society that are above the individual. 
Hence if Congress passes a bill approving of the institutions of labor, 
the first to feel its effect is the labor organization, then those affiliated 
with it. Or in a case of legislation with regard to education: first, it 
is the school, then the child, and then his family; finally, society it- 
self is benefited by a salutary measure. 

Legal justice directs all actions to the common good. As charity 
causes all human acts to gravitate toward Divine Good, so legal or 
social justice ‘sub-orders’ the same acts to the common good.° 

“Like the sun existing completely distinct from other beings, 
and playing in their regard the role of a universal cause in develop- 
ing them with its lumination, and in transforming them with its heat, 
social justice has for its function the promotion to the common good 
of the acts of all the other virtues. But that does not militate against 
the fact that social justice is a special virtue, for it has as its proper 
object the common good distinct from the proper objects of the other 
virtues.””7 

The common good embraces the sum of goods of the material 
and moral orders which man can procure in a well organized society. 
What constitutes the proper good of society and the common patri- 
mony of its members falls into a threefold classification : 

1. The moral forces which act directly on souls and contribute 
more efficaciously to the formation of the minds and hearts of the 
members of society. 

2. The material forces of the state, placed at the service of the 
moral forces, which must not be confused with the private resources 


* De Regimine, lib. I, cap. 1. 
* Summa Theol., I1-II, q. 58, a. 6. 
™M. S. Gillet, O.P. Mélanges Thomistes, 1923. 
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of the individuals. These are notably the facilities of exchange and 
of “relations,” the division of taxes, guarantee of sanitation, and the 
security indispensable to the normal activity of citizens. 

3. The power of public authority placed at the disposal of the 
moral and material forces. 

These three united forces ought to assure (a) to all individuals 
the opportunity to practice their rights; (b) to the greater number, 
the facility of developing their personalities; (c) to the more gifted 
the means of utilizing profitably their exceptional gifts.® 


*G. C. Rutten, O.P., La doctrine sociale de l’Eglise, p. 74. 











LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASS—I 


ALEXIUS SIMONES, O.P. 








Fr: q HE Catholic layman, attending Mass regularly, becomes 
fama §familiar with the various parts of the Mass. To him, the 
@> i Mass is something stable and unchangeable. But does he 

realize that the Mass as it is to-day is not the product of 
one definite period but the gradual evolution of centuries? How little 
is known of the history of the practices which have been incorporated 
in the majestic ritual of Church. The layman kneels before the altar 
of God, he hears the prayers and sees the priest perform various 
sacred actions—and in many cases he knows little of the history of 
what he hears and sees of the ceremonial which adds so much to the 
beauty of Catholic worship. A clear understanding and knowledge 
of the liturgy will do much to aid the layman in his appreciation of 
the spiritual treasures with which the liturgy abounds. 

Jesus Christ Himself offered the first Eucharistic Sacrifice, or- 
dering at the same time its continuance in His Church. Christ’s 
example was the norm for the Apostles. At the celebration of the 
Sacrifice, they did as He had done; and the essential and funda- 
mental features of the sacrificial rite were preserved with fidelity in 
the churches founded by them. In the course of time, as it seemed 
necessary, the rite and celebration was developed and enlarged upon, 
enriched and perfected, yet after a different manner in the churches 
of the East and West. Thus there originated at various times and 
among diverse nations different liturgies, that is formulas for the 
celebration of the Mass. In the essential points of the Sacrifice, all 
the many rites of the Mass agree. 

In the Roman Rite, the Kyrie Eleison (Lord, have mercy) is 
said immediately after the Introit. During the first and second cen- 
turies, the liturgy at Rome used the Greek language. At first sight, 
it would seem that the Kyrie Eleison is a fragment surviving from 
this period, but such is not the case. The first certain example of 
the use of these invocations in the liturgy is in the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions (compiled during the third and fourth cen- 
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turies). Here it is the answer of the people to various litanies 
chanted by the deacon. This is still the ordinary use in the Eastern 
rites. The form was borrowed from the East and introduced into 
the Latin Mass later. Early ecclesiastical writers, Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, make no mention of it. The first evidence of its use in the 
Western liturgy is in the third Canon of the Second Council of Vai- 
son (Vasio in the province of Arles) in 529. From this Canon it 
appears that the form had been recently introduced into Italy and at 
Rome: “Since both in the Apostolic See and as also in the provinces 
of the East and in Italy a sweet and most pious custom has been in- 
troduced that the Kyrie Eleison be said . . . it seems good to us 
too that this holy custom be introduced at Matins and Mass and 
Vespers.” 

Pope Gregory I (590-604), in defending the Roman Church 
from the charge of imitating Constantinople in the use of its form, 
wrote to John of Syracuse pointing out the difference between its 
use at Rome and in the East: “We neither said nor say Kyrie Elei- 
son as it is said by the Greeks. Among the Greeks all say it together, 
with us it is said by the clerics and answered by the people, and we 
say Christe Eleison as many times, which is not the case among the 
Greeks. Moreover, in daily Masses some things usually said are left 
out by us, we only say the Kyrie Eleison and the Christe Eleison, 
that we may dwell longer on these words of prayer.’ From this it 
appears that the Kyrie was at one time the conclusion of a litany, 
and up until the twelfth century the Kyrie was omitted if a litany had 
been said immediately before. 

After the Kyrie the Gloria usually is said. It is called the 
Greater Doxology, because in comparison with the Gloria Patri etc. 
(Glory be to the Father, etc.) it contains a fuller and greater praise 
of the Trinity. The compiler of this beautiful hymn (the part added 
to the Gloria in Excelsis Deo of the angels) cannot be historically 
ascertained. Only this much is certain, that the Gloria is not of Latin 
but of Greek origin. The Latin text is therefore not original but a 
translation of the original Greek, which for sound reasons is as- 
signed to St. Hilary of Poitiers. 

With regard to the insertion of the Gloria into the Roman Mass, 
only obscure and uncertain accounts remain. According to the Liber 
Pontificalis, Pope Telesphorus (136 or 138) prescribed that the 
Angel’s Hymn be said on Christmas Night; and Pope Symmachus 





*Catholic Encyclopedia. “Kyrie Eleison,” vol. viii, p. 714. 
*Gihr, The Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 349, note 4. 
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(514) prescribed it for Sundays and feasts of martyrs. Until the 
close of the eleventh century the rubrics prescribed by the Gregorian 
Sacramentary prevailed, which granted or prescribed the recitation 
of the Gloria by the Bishop on all Sundays and feast days; by the 
priest only at Easter. But from that time this privilege of the bishops 
was extended also to priests. Since the revision of the Missal by 
Pope Pius V (1572) the following rule holds good: as often as the 
Te Deum occurs in the Matins of the Office, the Gloria is said in 
the Mass corresponding to the Office; but if the Hymn of St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine is omitted in the Office, then in the Mass of 
the day the Gloria is not to be recited. The Gloria and the Te Deum 
are sublime chants, full of joy and exultation. Hence they are 
omitted on days and in seasons mainly devoted to mourning and pen- 
ance, or which at least are without a festive nature. 

St. Augustine defines a Symbol of faith as a brief and great rule 
of faith; brief in the number of words, great in the authority of 
doctrines. There are a great number of such ecclesiastical Symbols. 
First in origin and simplicity is the Apostles’ Creed, which forms the 
basis for the development of later Creeds. After the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan holds the most prominent place. It 
is called Nicene, because the definition of the First Council of Nice 
(325) regarding the divinity of the Son is almost literally contained 
therein; it is called Constantinopolitan, because it was received and 
confirmed as Catholic by the Second Ecumenical Council of Con- 
stantinople (381). The fact that the Creed emphasizes not only the 
divinity of the Father but also of the Son and the Holy Ghost made 
this Creed particularly suited for the profession of faith at divine 
worship—mainly in opposition to the Macedonian heresy which oc- 
casioned its admission into the liturgy of the East towards the end 
of the sixth century. 

Following the action of the Orient, the great National Council 
of Toledo in Spain (589) decreed that in the Mozarabic Rite this 
profession of faith should be recited aloud by all the people. Towards 
the end of the eighth century, the same Creed was incorporated into 
the constituent portions of the Mass rite in France and Germany. It 
is more difficult to determine the period when the Roman Church 
began to recite or sing the Credo during the Mass. According to the 
clear and reliable information of the Abbot Berno of Reichenau 
(1048) the general admission of the Credo into the Roman Mass 
rite took place only at the commencement of the eleventh century by 
order of Pope Benedict VIII, at the request of Emperor Henry II. 
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The Credo is recited on feast days whose historical foundation 
or dogmatic subject is contained in the symbol, i. e., one of the mys- 
teries expressly mentioned therein or at least acknowledged as con- 
tained therein. Among such days are numbered all Sundays, all 
feasts of Jesus Christ and His Blessed Mother. The Symbol is also 
recited on the feasts of the Apostles Evangelists and Doctors of the 
Church. Another reason for the insertion of the Creed in the ritual 
of the Mass is some special solemnity, that is, the profession of faith 
is sung or recited publicly to enhance the exterior splendor of the 
Mass. According to this, the Credo would be said on the patronal 
feast of a church or place, at solemn votive masses which on general 
and important occasions are celebrated by order or with permission 
of the bishop. 

In all rites the Canon of the Mass is prefaced by a prayer of 
praise and thanksgiving to God for the benefits bestowed upon man. 
The Sanctus is simply a continuation of the Preface. It is one of 
the elements of the liturgy of which we have the earliest evidence. 
St. Clement of Rome (d. about 104) mentions it. He quotes the 
text of /saias vi, 3, and goes on to say that it is also sung in church; 
this at least seems to be the meaning of the passage: “for the 
Scripture says . . . Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of hosts, full is every 
creature of his glory. And we, led by conscience, gathered together 
in one place in concord, cry to Him continuously as from one mouth, 
that we may become sharers in His great and glorious promises.’ 
It seems clear that the people’s cry is the text just quoted. Origen 
(d. 254) quotes the text of Isaias and continues: “The coming of 
my Jesus is announced, wherefore the whole earth is full of His 
glory.”* There is nothing to correspond to this in the Prophet. It 
seems plainly to be an allusion to the liturgical use and so agrees very 
well with the place of the Sanctus, that is, shortly before the Conse- 
cration. From the fourth century on we have abundance of testimony 
for the Sanctus in every liturgical center. In Egypt, St. Athanasius 
(d. 373); at Antioch, St. John Chrysostom (d. 407); in Spain, 
Isidore of Seville (d. 636) testify to its use; while Germanus of 
Paris (d. 576) bears witness to its use in the Gallican Rite. The 
Gregorian Sacramentary gives the text exactly as we have it. 

The Agnus Dei is the name given to the formula recited thrice 
by the priest in the Roman Rite. It occurs towards the end of the 
Canon. Pope Sergius I (687-701) is said to have been the first to 





* Catholic Encyclopedia. “Sanctus,” vol. xiii, p. 432. 
“Catholic Encyclopedia. Ibid. 
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order that at the breaking of the Host, the Agnus Dei should be sung 
by the clergy and people. The original rite differs in some respects 
from the present one, which was developed from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. Its remote source is the declaration of John 
the Baptist: “Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away 
the sins of the world,”® supplemented by the cry of the blind men: 
“Son of David, have mercy on us.”® This declaration of the Baptist 
was commemorated earlier in the Gloria. In a‘slightly different form 
it is found in the Apostolic Constitutions. Its first appearance in the 
Mass at Rome was, appropriately enough, in the first Mass of the 
Nativity. Pope Symmachus (498-514) extended its use to episcopal 
Masses. The distinct and condensed formula of the Agnus Det it- 
self, however, was not apparently introduced into the Mass until the 
time of Pope Sergius. 


® John, i, 29. 
* Matt., ix, 27. 
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om: By C. J. Eustace. xvi-329 pp. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Bone. 


Romewards (an unhappy title for such a work) aligns the teach- 
ing and philosophy of the world with that of the Catholic Church, 
and points out that “the truths which the Catholic Church enshrines 
are not outworn or unpractical but are the well-springs of true mod- 
ern thought.”” The author evidences a keen appreciation of the value 
of Thomistic philosophy coupled with an analysis of faulty modern 
thinking. His treatment of comparative science in the light of Tho- 
mistic philosophy is a step in the right direction and ought to urge 
others to action in this field lest history repeat itself and Catholic 
Philosophers allow a barrier to be built between modern scientific 
advances and their philosophy as was so effectively done in the past 
when scholastic philosophers, confident in their self-sufficiency, dis- 
regarded the scientific theories of their time with the consequent des- 
uetude and loss of prestige of true scholastic philosophy. St. Thomas 
himself had acknowledged the possible advent of theories which 
would subvert certain Aristotelian theories, particularly in astron- 
omy, when he said: “Our suppositions are not necessarily true . 
for perchance other theories not yet known to man may yet come to 
light,” but some of his followers had to be so unreasonable as to be 
more Thomistic than Thomas himself. 

When one considers the mass of informative data that the 
author has compiled it will not seem strange that a few inaccuracies 
have crept in here and there. One can hardly excuse, however, such 
a joining of hands with the heretic Nestorius as is found on page 
186 wherein the Incarnation is described as “God linked to human 
personality.” Again the necessity of the Incarnation is made to ap- 
pear as something absolute rather than relative. Inaccuracy in ter- 
minology is a constant fault throughout the book. In his excellent 
treatment of the Summa Theologica, Mr. Eustace inadvertently 
changes the order, placing the contents of the third part as immedi- 
ately following Thomas’ treatment of the nature and attributes of 
God. On page 208 he fails to distinguish between the right and the 
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use of private property. A more serious error is to be found on page 
210 for there the writer acquiesces in the view of Pascal saying that 
“faith in God is not in the reason but in the heart.” Modern scoffers 
of religion would approve of such a statement for they claim that 
religion and faith are not a matter of the mind but merely of the 
emotions. 

These and similar inaccuracies may be attributed to haste and 
not to the true thought of the writer, for, for example, a hundred 
pages after making his error on the Incarnation he gives a clear ac- 
count of the Nestorian heresy and its condemnation by the Council 
of Ephesus. In conclusion we strongly recommend Romewards to 
all who have earnestly desired a comprehensive presentation of sub- 
jects with which the student of today must be in constant touch. 

J. R. &. 
Joseph Smith. By John H. Evans. viii, 447 pp. The Macmillan Co., New 

York. $4.00. 

Mr. Evans has attempted to give the general reader a true pic- 
ture of Joseph Smith and to gather into some sort of form the 
“prophet’s” religious scheme. He fails in both. The Joseph Smith 
of the book is a Joseph Smith about whom all has not been told. The 
writer is evidently a Mormon and so one can understand his desire to 
present Smith in the best possible light; but when he omits much 
that would clearly define the man he falls short of true biography. 
Nothing that may darken the picture is told; wherever inevitable 
circumstance forces the telling of something derogatory, it is related 
in such a way that Smith is always in the right. Undoubtedly Smith 
was murdered and Mr. Evans gives a fine tale about it, but he is too 
hurried in telling of the events that led up to the shooting. Men need 
at least a pretext for murder. To bolster up his statements regarding 
Smith, Mr. Evans often quotes contemporaries of the “prophet” but 
only in so far as they support him. For instance, he mentions the 
praise of Josiah Quincy, yet he neglects to report what the Boston 
mayor had to say of Smith’s vulgarism and his absurdity in showing 
off Egyptian mummies and Moses’ autograph. So far as his purpose 
is to give the reader a true picture of Smith, Mr. Evans fails. 

He likewise fails in giving philosophic form to Smith’s religious 
scheme. A simple exposition of Mormon doctrine would have made 
the book fair, but the defense Mr. Evans essays lands the whole 
thing in a muddle. The author is evidently ignorant of the great 
theological Summas of the thirteenth century, of the history of phi- 
losophy, of Patristic theology and scriptural exegesis. The Book of 
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Mormon may be a great work, but to claim it as “the most complete, 
cohesive and satisfying, not only in American thought, but in the 
thought of the world” is absurd. Speaking of miracles Mr. Evans 
loses all logic. “It was our ignorance of the laws involved in the 
miraculous that made it a miracle.” Yet miracles, stripped of the 
supernatural element, are offered as proofs of the divine sanction of 
Mormonism. The author would probably disavow polytheism, yet 
“the three Persons in the godhead are as separate and distinct in their 
individualities as any three persons in the flesh; their unity, like the 
unity of any three mortals consisted of an agreement of minds.” 
“Joseph Smith’s ‘godhead’ was a real triune. It comprised three 
distinct Entities.” The book fairly bulges with like statements from 
subjects like metempsychosis to eschatology and in them all Mr. 
Evans bungles the whole affair. He misstates Catholic doctrine; the 
Virgin Birth and the Immaculate Conception are confused; he has 
the Church sending unbaptized children to hell; “the Roman Cath- 
olics taught that a man is saved through ‘works’ and by works they 
meant not what we now understand by the term, but whatever the 
church requires one to do.” “The Catholic was not supposed to read, 
to study things in religion out for himself.” Ignorance of Catholic 
doctrine can be understood, even violent hate; but when a man sets 
forth what he calls Catholic doctrine he should be certain that it 
really is what he says it is. There is absolutely no excuse for the 
ignorance of Mr. Evans in his blunders on Catholic teaching; there 
are too many books on the subject easily had and understood. 

Rg. D. KR. 


The Modern Dilemma. By Christopher Dawson. 113 pp. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.00. 


Will Europe and Western civilization return to the old tradi- 
tions of Christianity, Democracy and Science, “and apply them anew 
to the needs of the present situation? Or must we abandon them in 
whole or in part, and look elsewhere for new ideals and new gods to 
take their place?” This is the “Modern Dilemma.” 

Striking deeply into the major fields of thought, Christopher 
Dawson selects, defines and characterizes the fundamental forces that 
have been the life of Modern Progress. He analyzes and exposes 
the unifying and vitalizing principles of these forces. Refusing to 
speculate upon which “horn” of the dilemma the world will ulti- 
mately cast itself, he leaves no doubt in your mind where European 
unity and the salvation of Western Civilization hang. 
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Clear expression and the total absence of scholarly digression 
have made this work one of the finest comprehensive outline studies 
of the present world crisis. Reading this, you will “understand what 
is the nature of the spiritual traditions that have made Europe (and 
Western Civilization) what it is, what are the principles, which have 
governed its past development, and what are the ideals that it must 
preserve if it is to be true to itself and to retain its spiritual vitality.” 


>. N. 


The Family. A Study of Member Roles. By Katharine DuPre Lumpkin. 
xix-184 pp. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.00. 


Machine Age in the Hills. By Malcolm Ross. x-248 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


The present economic crisis, one might safely say, has affected 
every branch of our culture. It has been the occasion of stagnation 
in some instances, of the greatest activity in others. Organizations 
heretofore drifting with the tide, got up steam and forged ahead at 
full speed to offer assistance to victims of the tidal wave of economic 
depression. The business of keeping body and soul together was the 
first life-line thrown to the unfortunates. Most relief work has not 
gone beyond that stage. These rescue workers, however, have pre- 
served accounts of their experiences for the guidance and enlighten- 
ment of others of the present and the future. 

Miss Lumpkin bases her study, The Family, on the information 
afforded by the case-studies of forty-six dependent families in the 
city of New York. She analyzes the effect of poverty and misfor- 
tune upon the traditional way of looking upon things in the family. 
The roles of “provider” and “home-maker” are viewed from many 
and various angles. The group is so sma!l it would not be in keeping 
with scientific principles to draw a general conclusion. Yet, the long- 
ing for economic independence appears among these people with the 
omnipresence of a universal. An opportunity seems to have been 
missed in Miss Lumpkin’s failure to analyze the data statistically for 
correlations between various traits. Graphic tables and index round 
out this interesting study. 

In Machine Age in the Hills Mr. Ross does not have to look for 
ill effects of “depression.” He cannot miss them in the Blue Ridge 
mining region. He retells traditional stories of the mountain people 
in a clever, journalistic fashion, and tells a new story of their present 
distress. He gathers data on the case, studies it carefully and diag- 
noses the trouble. Then in an ardent appeal to the whole country he 
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suggests remedies which he thinks fool-proof. It is to be regretted, 
though, to see with, what matter-of-fact attitude Mr. Ross proposes 
birth control to “relieve the intolerable pressure of unwanted children 
(p. 191).”’ The economic situation in the mining region of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains is a challenge not to the Quakers alone—who are 
alone in successful relief work there—but to the whole country. 
Eighteen photographic illustrations quicken the reader’s interest as 
he reads this tale of misery. 

Both of these books are a credit to the craftsmen who have mul- 
tiplied Miss Lumpkin’s and Mr. Ross’ words so that others may 
profit by their experience. m & 


The Tragedy of Lynching. By Arthur Raper. vi-499 pp. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


The present day need for prompt and vigorous action in so 
many departments of organized society has had the salutary effect of 
intensifying and rationalizing public social consciousness. The doc- 
trine of “rugged individualism” is rapidly losing ground in favor of 
scientific social action. Since we must know before we can act ra- 
tionally, the social sciences are enjoying a high degree of prestige, 
which is a fair barometer of our social-mindedness. 

Mr. Raper has opened up a field of great importance to the 
social-scientist, a field which has been sadly neglected. The work 
consists of a thorough and systematic analysis of the principal lynch- 
ings of the last three years. The political, financial and social back- 
ground of the various communities in which the lynchings took place 
are carefully studied, forming a valuable nucleus for scientific in- 
vestigation of the intricate causes of mob psychology. Above all, the 
book is a distinct contribution to the cause of better racial under- 
standing in the United States. 

The whole question is a difficult one, inextricably linked with 
the larger racial problems, and probably will never be wholly solved. 
Nevertheless, any advance toward a happier disposition of the racial 
question begets a debt of public gratitude to the author. It is hoped 
that Mr. Raper’s book will be of real assistance to those who are la- 
boring to remove this great stain on the public conscience. 

R. H. G. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. Shaw. iii-327. New York: 

Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

At a time when Greek has been almost completely eliminated 
from collegiate curricula, it comes somewhat as a surprise, this trans- 
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lation of the Odyssey. Undoubtedly one reason for cutting out the 
hoary Hellenic is inability to conceive any practical purpose in study- 
ing it. Mr. Shaw has given the answering argument. The “first 
novel of Europe” is worth reading as all good books are. Further, 
a point of view is to be gained by putting oneself, for ever so short a 
time, in the atmosphere of the ancient Aegean culture. Shaw has 
fortunately disdained to fill the book with signs of pedantic scholar- 
ship masquerading under foot-notes, references and ponderous bibli- 
ographies. The Odyssey is given as a tale to be read and enjoyed, not 
presented as an intellectual duty. At first sight the translator’s audac- 
ity in contrast with the common, prim renditions raises the suspicion 
that this is an attempt to bring Homer “up to date.”’ But as one gath- 
ers interest, the forthright freshness is seen as a welcome departure 
from the usual strained renderings. Mr. Shaw has succeeded in giving 
what former translators have perhaps striven for but never quite at- 
tained. The virility of Homeric times is made to stand out before 
the reader. The frankness of expression in this translation, at first 
startling, gradually limns the whole story in a setting perfectly 
adapted to the Homeric tale. In the note, Shaw contributes an orig- 
inal and provocative guess at the identity of Homer. Scholars will 
argue about this conception, but, without considering whether or not 
it be true, the spirit of the translation may best be understood in this 
same characterization. G. W. 


The Church in the South American Republics. (The Science and Culture 
Series). By Edwin Ryan, D.D. viii-119 pp. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 


“This book,” the publishers state, “meets the long-felt need for 
a concise and authoritative work, in English, on the history of the 
Church in the most Catholic of continents.” In this little volume, 
the first of its kind in English, Dr. Ryan has made a surprisingly 
comprehensive study of his subject. Briefly, but clearly, he has in- 
dicated the historical background of Spain and Portugal and the in- 
fluence of the mother countries upon the South American colonies. 
He then tells of the condition of the Church in the republics until the 
present day. Many points hitherto puzzling to the general reader are 
explained in this work. The extensive ecclesiastical privileges en- 
joyed by the Spanish king, which the Crown tried to retain in the 
colonies even after the latter had achieved independence; the rule, 
during the formative period of the republics, of dictators who were 
sometimes hostile toward the Church—the explanation of these and 
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other factors helps to make clear to Americans the reasons for the 
Church’s vicissitudes in these Catholic countries. 

The book is embellished with pictures of some of the larger ca- 
thedrals and religious houses and the Appendices contain consider- 
able statistical matter which should prove valuable to any students 
interested in this subject. 7. & @ 


This is Christian Marriage. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. vii-249 pp. The Sign 
Press, Union City, N. J. $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


In the form of Questions and Answers the author presents the 
marriage legislation of the Church according to the New Code of 
Canon Law. By dint of much effort a plain and direct exposition, 
avoiding technicalities, is the result. Accurate and intelligible, this 
volume is worthy of special consideration, not only from the clergy 
but particularly from the laity. 

Considering first the nature of marriage both as a contract and 
as a Sacrament, Fr. Lynch then treats of its unity and indissolubility, 
emphasizing the doctrine of ‘one partner: no divorce.’ After this he 
discusses pre-nuptial questions: the age required for validity; com- 
pany-keeping; the betrothal; the laws regarding the banns. A 
clear and concise chapter treats of the impediments to marriage. 
Other chapters consider mixed marriages; matrimonial consent; the 
form of marriage; the effects and obligation of marriage. The im- 
portant questions of separation, second marriages, nullification and 
validation are answered to their fullest extent. A special chapter is 
devoted to the ritual and ceremony for the celebration of Matrimony. 

The last section of the book is the English translation of the En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI, “Casti Connubii” (Chaste Wedlock). Thus 
we have the complete and commendable presentation and explanation 


of the holy Sacrament of Matrimony “. . . so that that fruitful- 
ness dedicated to God will flourish again vigorously in Christian 
wedlock.” B. A. M. 


A Modern Messenger of Purity. By Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York. $0.75. 


It cannot be denied that there has been an enormous amount of 
books dealing with education in sex, yet when one looks around for 
practical, understandable information on education in purity the 
dearth of books is deplorable. Questionnaires have revealed that the 
problem of sex is the problem of high school students. It is for such 
that the book is best adapted. Fr. Dolan never generalizes yet is 
never so specific as to counteract the instruction by playing on the 
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imagination or whetting the curiosity. The Why of the Sixth Com- 
mandment is clearly explained and the reasons given for its observ- 
ance. The author is to be commended for his frank handling of so 
delicate a subject. The point is never clouded yet the work never 
descends from a high moral tone. Some may perhaps take issue with 
the emphasis the author lays on the observance of this command- 
ment. Not that it admits of laxity, but the treatment given it by Fr. 
Dolan may lead too easily to the conclusion that the other precepts 
are of lesser importance or at least are easier to fulfill. However, 
though one may differ with the author on this point, it is really of 
small import since any misunderstanding can be easily corrected. Fr. 
Dolan gives ten practical ways to avoid sins of the flesh and to build 
character and habits of resistance. The book ends with an extremely 
practical, and timely, chapter on what are sins, how they are to be 
clearly recognized and what to do about it all. Any one having 
charge of boys or girls will find this little book of immense value. 
5s de 


St. Jerome—The Early Years. By Paul Monceaux. Translated by F. J. 
Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


As the title indicates, M. Monceaux gives us a biography of but 
part of the life of the Church’s most illustrious scripture scholar. 
Despite the limited scope of the volume, it is an accomplishment de- 
serving the highest commendation. The work dealing with the first 
thirty years of Jerome’s life is the result of many years of intelligent 
research. About the figure of this great Doctor had grown up con- 
fused with notions that have no foundation in fact. 

The date of St. Jerome’s birth and the location of his birthplace 
have been the subjects of much controversy as well as conjecture, 
and many are the nations that have claimed the saintly abbot as their 
own. In the very first sentence of the introduction, Paul Monceaux 
states that “Jerome—in Latin Eusebius Hieronymus—was born 
about the year 347, in the town of Stridon, in the north-east corner 
of Italy.” The author, in his forceful and engaging style, presents 
the relevant facts which he by diligent research has ascertained, ex- 
ploding as a result many fables consequent upon the antedating of 
Jerome’s birth. 

Jerome in his native Aquileia is depicted as an ordinary child, ac- 
tive in mind and body, but not very strong physically. He goes to 
Rome at the age of twelve to study, spending four years under the 
grammarians and completing the study of the Latin classics in the 
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summer of the year of the death of Julian the Apostate, 363. The 
succeeding four years were spent at the feet of the rhetoricians, de- 
veloping and perfecting his polemical powers. In fact, so well did 
he imbibe the spirit of his masters that it took him many years to 
overcome the attendant literary faults that they had instilled in him. 
Taking into consideration his frequent visits to the courts of law, his 
passion for copying manuscripts and his private study of dialectic, it 
hardly seems possible that Jerome could have found time to lead the 
sinful life of which he so often accuses himself. 

At the time of his baptism in 366 by Pope Liberius, Jerome’s 
vocation to the ascetical life had not yet come to him. It was several 
years later at Treves in Gaul that the future anchorite vowed to live 
for Christ alone. It was in Aquileia, a town located a few miles 
from his native Stridon, that Jerome decided to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and then go to spend the remainder of his life in the 
desert doing penance. His pilgrim journey so sapped his physical 
strength that he was forced, upon his arrival at Antioch, to discon- 
tinue indefinitely progress toward Jerusalem. After much delay, due 
to the delights of life at Antioch for a scholar such as himself, Je- 
rome was somewhat less than twenty-eight when he entered the 
Syrian desert. 

Paul Monceaux’s exposition of the hermit’s life ends with Je- 
rome’s abandonment of the desert. The author’s exposé of the in- 
congruity of most of the canvasses representing Jerome in his desert 
retreat is a noteworthy addition to this valuable biography. J. B. 


Theonas. Conversations of a Sage. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
F. J. Sheed. 200 pp. New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


M. Maritain is most fortunate in having Mr. F. J. Sheed as the 
translator of this important little book, which in its English dress 
loses none of the sparkling qualities of the original French. The 
volume contains eleven conversations covering a wide range of phil- 
osophical subjects, all of current interest. Never is Maritain more 
stimulating than in these bright informal talks which beneath their 
appealing exterior are shot through with the unpedantic wisdom that 
comes from piercing to the depths the thought of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Professedly polemic, the conversations are never critical, and 
their sound evaluation of new thought in the light of the old is suffi- 
cient proof that Maritain is not an “incorrigible reactionary,” but a 
lover of true progress. Those who enjoy the thrill of contact with 
superior thinking will revel in these pages. G. CR. 
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The Inner Life of the Catholic. By Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. xv- 
173 pp.. New York: Longmans Green & Co. 


Archbishop Goodier has not written a theological nor an apol- 
ogetical work but simply a statement of the belief of a true Catholic. 
He exposes the inmost beliefs in regard to the things of God and 
man. The book is an explanation of what Catholic teaching and its 
practice has been in the soul of the writer, how he reacted to it, and 
how it affected his way of thinking and acting in ordinary life. 

The author starts with the assumption of some knowledge of 
the Church’s doctrine, and that his readers are believers in Christ and 
the supernatural. He treats of the relations of the creature to the 
Creator, the Catholic’s life in the God of Love and Mercy. There is 
related the significance of the Incarnation and the Redeemer, Who is 
portrayed as the great high priest of the good things to come. In 
an inspiring chapter, the author explains the Mystical Body and 
shows the application in a Catholic’s life. The Mass, Sacraments, 
prayer, the virtues, perfection are all dealt with, but not defended. 
The purpose of the Archbishop is to give the beliefs of the Catholic 
without any attempt at apologetics. The well written explanation 
which has resulted makes an excellent volume, not only for Catholics 
but for those who know little or nothing of what Catholicism is. It 
is an unusually practical book to give to non-Catholics seeking in- 
formation. P. W. 


A Watch in the Night. By Helen C. White. 445 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Centering her story around the life of Jacopone da Todi, or 
rather that phase of his life which is bound up with the struggles be- 
tween the Spirituals and Conventuals in the first century of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, Miss White has evolved an unusual and beautiful 
story. After the death of his young wife, Jacopone becomes a Fran- 
ciscan Tertiary, entering the Order later. He then becomes involved 
in the struggles of the Spirituals to retain their ancient traditions. 
He goes to Rome, but when the rebellion and defeat of his patron, 
the great Colonna, brings disillusionment, he retires to his austere 
community. There is a sudden outbreak of the plague, and in serv- 
ing the plague-stricken people, Jacopone makes the supreme sacrifice. 

Throughout the entire course of the story, Miss White shows a 
keen insight into the spirit of the times, giving a vivid and moving 
picture of the 13th Century. Her treatment of the spiritual life of 
the times is far beyond the ordinary. Historical inaccuracies appear, 
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but one must remember that it is a story—that is it fiction, and, as 
such, it need not conform to the norms of historical accuracy. 
A, &. 


With Hearts Courageous. By Edna Kenton; illustrations by Raphael 

Doktor. Liveright, Inc., N. Y. 313 pp. $2.50. 

With Hearts Courageous by Edna Kenton is typical of the spirit 
with which the French Jesuit missionaries embarked on their arduous 
and gigantic task of converting the North American Indian to Ca- 
tholicism. The story is well told. It is gripping. One marvels at 
the almost superhuman courage, fortitude and faith of these saintly 
men. St. Isaac Jogues and his well known companions are intimately 
written in this work, as well as many other familiar characters such 
as Pere Marquette. The sufferings, tortures and death as well as the 
accomplishments of these men are vividly portrayed. This book 
promises to be a real treat for boys and girls and also for their elders. 
It should reenkindle the missionary spirit within all its readers. The 
author has written an excellent volume. A few of the repetitions 
could have been omitted. The seven:y-odd illustrations by Raphael 
Doktor are splendid and illuminating and add to the interest of this 
well written book. W. Jj. V. 


The Figure of Eight. By Cecil Waye. New York: H.C. Kinsey. $2.00. 


The story starts on an ordinary omnibus in the heart of London 
with the discovery of the silent and mysterious murder of one of its 
passengers and the solution of which threatens to jeopardize the 
peace of all Europe if not of the entire world. For one who takes 
pleasure in a story involving international complications, Mr. Waye’s 
book offers a few hours of interesting reading. The plot is handled 
quite cleverly and there are many exciting incidents. The story how- 
ever is the thing; the characters are rather weak and do not impress 
one as being at all real. However the implications in the solution of 
the murders are sufficient to sustain interest even with the pervading 
atmosphere of unreality. = __ A. H. 


Sea Air. By Isabel C. Clarke. Longmans Green & Co., N. Y. 336 pp. $2.50. 

Sea air is naturally refreshing. Sea Air, the latest addition 
to the large list of novels of Isabel C. Clarke, is alsorefreshing. Miss 
Clarke cleverly depicts the activities of those fortunates to bound on 
a pleasure cruise in the Mediterranean. Gossip, intrigue and love all 
form part of this engaging story. The budding romance between 
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Francis Cowden, of an old Catholic family, and pretty Yvonne Pear- 
son is beset by many obstacles not the least of which is Yvonne's 
mysterious mother. This alliance is nearly blighted, but fortunately 
the tangled situation unfolds itself in the nick of time. Vivid descrip- 
tions of the Mediterranean stop-overs and the fine Catholic quality 
of the story greatly enhance this splendid novel. as 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


To priests who cannot find the necessary time for preparing special 
sermons has come a book of great value. In Sermons for Special Occa- 
sions Father Phelan offers a work containing thirty-five sermons in a book 
of two hundred and forty pages. Behind these sermons is the experience 
of thirty-five years of priesthood. Few are the priests who never have 
been or who never will be called on for a special sermon. The doctrine 
of the Church is ever the same. There are times though when circum- 
stances necessitate a slight departure from the usual Sunday sermon in 
order to present the doctrine in a manner befitting the occasion. The 
purpose of the author in offering this work is not that his brother priests 
may find the easy way out but to stimulate new ideas and offer handy in- 
formation which will enable even the busy pastor to prepare rightly his 
own sermon. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.50). 

Talks for Girls, by the Rev. A. Roche, is a compilation of twenty-six 
five minutes talks to English Convent school girls of high school age on 
subjects of very practical value—On Doing Your Duty; On Putting Up 
With Things; On Being Polite, etc, etc. Written very simply and sym- 
pathetically, not from a height, with a very telling appeal to girls’ common 
sense; skillful but never condescending or “pious” in friendly exposition of 
common faults and foibles of girls—indeed of human nature in general, 
this little book is hightly recommended for girls, but full of the best pos- 
sible teaching for both men and women of mature years. The very fre- 
quent examples from history, literary allusions and bits of personal ex- 
perience enrich the matter. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $0.85). 


THEOLOGY: Although the doctrine of the Assumption has never 
been formally defined, yet it would be rash to deny it. In Assumptio B. 
Mariae Virginis the Reverend Paul Renaudin gathers practically all that has 
been said on the subject. Written in extremely simple Latin, it recom- 
mends itself to all, even those least familiar with reading such works. His 
approach to the question is extremely fair. In the very beginning it is 
stated that history offers no direct proof, that we have to rely solely on 
Tradition and whatever conclusions may be drawn from defined dogma. 
An arresting array of Church Fathers and theologians is presented in 
favour of the doctrine; and Scripture, though quite silent on the question, 
offers numerous applicable texts. The author has written a clear, concise 
and unbiased book. (Marietti. Turin). 


In a handy compact booklet of one hundred and seventy pages Fr. 
Cohauz, S.J., has presented the Catholic teaching on Christian marriage as 
embodied in Pius XI’s encyclicals. In a clear exposition such subjects as 
the Origin and Purpose of Marriage, the Guardians of Marriage, Divorce, 
Birth Prevention, Abortion and Sterilization are handled with skill and 
clarity. For people looking for an understandable presentation of Catholic 
teaching on such subjects the book will prove valuable. Priests and teach- 
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ers will also find this work highly practical. Pius XI’s Latest Word On 
Marriage. (Benziger Brothers, New York. $0.50). 


Every parish priest has frequently been confronted with the problem 
of mixed marriages. That there lurks a danger, a very real one, in such 
unions is too widely known to need comment, but the ordinary parish 
priest is all too frequently somewhat at a loss as how to handle such 
cases. In Mixed Marriages and their Remedies Father Ter Haar, C.SS.R., 
speaks with a thoroughness, calmness and judiciousness that will be en- 
lightening to any seeking information. The question is one of vital im- 
portance and must be faced with a dauntless spirit. All perhaps may not 
agree with the author’s views on certain points, but no one can fail to 
approve the dominant plea of the work for a more vigorous opposition to 
mixed marriages. Statistics are quoted to show the baneful effects of 
such unions; methods of handling such cases by the pastor are discussed; 
the necessary conditions for a dispensation are treated; and the principal 
reasons for the Church’s stringent prohibitions are explained. This book 
deserves a wide audience and no parish priest confronted with the question 
need be embarrassed for lack of authoritative information. (F. Pustet Co., 
New York. $1.75). 


DEVOTIONAL: Father Lasance celebrates his Golden Jubilee of or- 
dination this year with the publication of another of his books of devotion. 
The Road to Happiness is similiar to other works of the author. It com- 
prises thoughts on: the Way of Salvation; the Last Things; the Follow- 
ing of Christ; Patronage of the Angels, etc., but all are united by the 
purpose of showing the road to happiness. All who have found Father 
Lasance’s books useful will see in this present volume the culmination of 
fifty years of pious living and spiritual reading. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York. $3.00; De Luxe Edition, $4.75). 


A book of the Holy Hour comprising extracts from Papal encyclicals, 
Mass collects, poems can well be recommended to all who wish to make 
the Holy Hour profitably. One Hour is a book of meditations on the 
Sacred Heart. The author has included devotions which will appeal to all 
and nothing has been included which would not have an interest for the 
majority. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.25). 


For man to live the supernatural life it is essential for him to codp- 
erate with grace. This grace comes principally through the Sacraments. 
In order that many more may better understand, know and appreciate 
these means of grace Bishop Busch has written The Art of Living with 
God. Each sacrament is taken up separately and its relation to grace 
explained. Supplementary chapters deal with the various states bound up 
with the sacraments. The Right Reverend author has brought to bear in 
his expositions a theology that is deep and thorough. However, the book 
is not a scholarly presentation of the abstruse subject of grace but a suc- 
cessful endeavor to present a practical, working explanation of grace and 
man’s union through grace with God. (Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.50). 


There is rarely compiled an anthology whose total content can be de- 
fended. It usually is the general rule that much could have been left out. 
However, in the Book of Christian Classics the editors have gathered to- 
gether highly representative examples of Christian literature. “The de- 
sign of the book is traced by the intention to provide insight into the tra- 
ditional Christian concept, method and personal experience of the spir- 
itual life.” Besides offering much for personal devotion, the book can be 
made to present a history of a viewpoint. That Christianity has played, 
and still plays, a prominent part in the affairs of Western civilization is a 
fact unfortunately being forgotten. A reading of this book will repay with 
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a broad knowledge of those ideas and ideals of charity, sacramentalism, 
symbolism, obedience to a higher authority and supernaturalism which are 
at the base of whatever good is still left in our culture. The extracts are 
from Spanish, French, German, Italian and English writers and in them 
one can discern the unanimous espousal of those fundamental principles 
upon which the real brotherhood of man must be founded. ((Liveright- 
Inc., New York). 

Archbishop Goodier takes up where he left off in the life of Christ. 
The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ is the history of the Pas- 
sion written with the purpose of presenting Christ the Man. As in his 
previous work Archbishop Goodier lets the tale tell itself from the Gos- 
pels. The four accounts are brought together and woven into one story. 
No one would dare present such a book had he not read the Scriptures 
wisely, known the Eastern mind and idiom and above all meditated deeply 
on the events. The author is widely known to be well qualified for such a 
task, and those who have already read his previous volumes will welcome 
this completion of the life of Christ. The evangelists are strangely reti- 
cent about the person of Christ during this tremendous time. They tell 
much of the Roman governor and Herod, of the high priest and the mob, 
but of Christ little. What was done to Christ is described, but of Christ 
and His emotions little is told. Archbishop Goodier endeavors to present 
Christ during His Passion, and despite the great obstacles to such an aim 
the author succeeds extremely well. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
$3.00). 


BOOKS RECEIVED: Priest of a Doubting Flock, by Thomas B. Chet- 
wood, S. J. Our Precious Freedom, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. (The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. $0.10). Is Life Worth Living? by Adolph D. Frenay, 
O.P. (Paulist Press). Chant At The Altar, by John Selner, S.S. (John 
Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. $0.60). From Samuel French, New York: 
The Amazing Adventures of Wiffies and Felisa by Trebor, ($0.30). The 
Area Door, by Fuller; Tim The Chimney Sweep, by Maxey ($0.50). Irish 
Eyes, by Rose; Maytime In Erin, by Rose; Tom Sawyer, by Kester; The 
Warriar’s Husband, by Thompson; The Blarney Stone, by Rose; The 
Spider, by Oursler and Brentano; Toad of Toad Hill, by Milne. (each $0.75). 
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The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their most sincere 
sympathy and prayers to the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O.P., on the 
death of his brother; and to Bro. Jordan Warnock, O.P., on the death of 
his father. 


During the past two months the following members of St. Joseph’s 
Province successfully underwent examinations for the degree of Lector of 
Sacred Theology: the Rev. T. M. McGlynn, O.P.; the Rev. P. V. Man- 
ning, O.P.; the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P.; the Rev. R. G. Ferris, O.P.; the 
Rev. G. C. Reilly, O.P.; and the Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. Two student 
priests cf Holy Rosary Province of the Philippine Islands, the Rev. M. A. 
Salazar, O.P., and the Rev. Peter Cabezon, O.P., were likewise awarded 
the Lectorate. 


The Very Rev. R. V. Walker, O.P., has been appointed Sub-Prior of 
the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., succeeding the Rev. 
J. W. Owens, O.P. Father Owens has been appointed Pastor of St. Peter’s 
Parish, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Rev. L. M. Shea, O.P., has been assigned to Holy Trinity Parish, 
Chicago, Illinois, as Assistant National Director of the Holy Name Society. 





Bro. William Lannen, O.P., made his solemn profession into the hands 
of the Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., May 11th. Bro. William received the Tonsure 
May 13th, and Minor Orders on May 16th from the Most Reverend John 
M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore. The Sub-Deaconate and 
Deaconate were received by Bro. William on the 10th and 12th of June, 
respectively. 


The following Fathers of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, con- 
ducted Lenten courses: 

At St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, the Very Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P. 

At Junction City (St. Patrick’s), the Rev. J. J. Welsh, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Logan, the Rev. L. M. Carolan, O.P. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, the Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P. 

At New Straitsville (St. Augustine’s), the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., 
the Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., and the Rev. I. M. Roberts, O.P. 


The Very Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P., delivered the sermon for the May 
Crowning Ceremonies at St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. 


The closing address of “Vocational Week” at St. Aloysius Academy, 
New Lexington, Ohio, was presented by the Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P. 
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The Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the 
students of Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio, from April 
10th to the 12th. 


The first Regional Meeting of the Third Order of St. Dominic in Ohio 
was held at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Sunday afternoon, May 28th. In 
an open meeting, the speakers were the Rev. Thomas A. Powers, of St. 
Peter’s Church, Steubenville, Ohio, Mr. Edward V. O’Rourke, M.A., of 
Ohio State University, and Mrs. Charlotte Hogan Vogel, LL.B., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. At the religious ceremony that followed the open meeting, the 
Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., delivered the sermon. The Very Rev. T. S. Mc- 
Dermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, concluded the cere- 
monies with a special message from the Most Rev. Martin S. Gillet, O.P., 
Master General of the Dominican Order. The arrangements for this 
Regional Meeting were under the supervision of the Very Rev. J. B. 
Walsh, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory, and the Rev. Edward Hughes, 
O.P., the National Director of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 


Missions were conducted during the past two months by the following 
Fathers of the Southern Mission Band: 

By the Rev. Wm. D. Sullivan, O.P., and the Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., at 
the Cathedral of the Assumption, Louisville, Ky. 

By the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P., at the Church of the Little Flower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

By the Rev. Wm. A. O’Connell, O.P., at the Church of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

By the Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., at St. Mary’s Church, Houston, Texas. 

By the Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P., at the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Fr. Hughes likewise conducted a mission at Newman 
Chapel of Tuscaloosa University in the same city. 

By the Rev. Wm. D. Sullivan, O.P., the Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P., 
and the Rev. L. A. Smith, O.P., at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
tind By the Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., at St. Aloysius Church, Bowling Green, 

io. 

By the Rev. Wm. A. O’Connell, O.P., and the Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., 
at St. Anthony’s Church, New Orleans, La. 

By the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P., at the Church of St. James, West 
Falls Church, Va. 


“ By the Rev. Wm. D. Sullivan, O.P., at St. Louis’ Church, Cincinnati, 
hio. 

By the Rev. Wm. A. O’Connell, O.P., at St. Joseph’s Church, Beau- 
mont, Texas, and at St. Gertrude’s Church, Madeira, Ohio. 

By the Rev. J. B. Hughes, O.P., and the Rev. W. E. Heary, O.P., at 
St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

By the Rev. Wm. D. Sullivan, O.P., and the Rev. Charles Murray, O.P., 
at Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio. 


Forty Hours Devotions at New Albany, Ind., were conducted by the 
Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P. 


The following retreats were conducted by Fathers of the Southern 
Mission Band: 

At St. Wendelin’s Church, Fostoria, Ohio (for Holy Name Society); at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Ft. Wayne, Ind. (for nurses); at St. Mary’s of the 
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Springs College, Columbus, Ohio (for students); all three by the Rev. L. 
A. Smith, O.P. 


For St. Anthony’s parish, Beaumont, Texas, by the Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, O.P. 


For the students of St. Catharine’s Academy, St. Catharine, Ky.; for 
the Sisters of Loretto of Bethlehem Academy, St. John, Ky., and for the 
students of Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, Ky., by the Rev. Wm. D. 
Sullivan, O.P. 


On May 8th, the solemn profession of Brother Stephen Connelly was 
received by the Reverend George I. Smith, O.P., in the Aquinas College 
High School Chapel. 


The following Lenten courses were conducted by the Fathers of the 
Faculty of Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio: 


At St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus (Sunday evenings), by the Rev. P. 
G. Corbett, O.P. 


At St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus (Wednesday evenings), by the Rev. 
W. C. Meehan, O.P. 


At St. Mary’s Church, Columbus, by the Rev. N. M. Connell, O.P. 


At Sacred Heart Church, Coshocton, Ohio, by the Rev. R. S. Gil- 
lespie, O.P. 


. . hw Raphael’s Church, Springfield, Ohio, by the Rev. C. W. Sad- 
ier, O.P. 


The Rev. E. C. McEniry, O.P., delivered a talk on “St. Patrick” over 
Station WAIU of Columbus, the evening of March 17th. “Lourdes, and 
Ireland’s Eucharistic Congress” was the subject of an illustrated lecture 
presented by Father McEniry to the Catholic Women’s League of Colum- 
bus, on April 3rd. 





_ The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band gave missions and novenas 
in the following places after Easter: 

At the Church of our Lady of Grace, N. Y. C., by the Rev. E. A. 
Martin, O.P., and the Rev. T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Stamford, Conn., by the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P., 
and the Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P. 

At Holy Rosary Church, Rochester, N. Y., by the Rev. J. L. Fin- 
nerty, O.P. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Utica, N.Y., by the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Fidelis, College Point, N. Y., by the Rev. J. M. 
Eckert, O.P., and the Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass., by the Very Rev. J. A. 
Mackin, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Greenwich, Conn., by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, 
O.P., and the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At the Church of the Sacred Heart, Portland, Me., by the Rev. H. C. 
Boyd, O.P., and the Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Martin of Tours, N. Y. C., by the Rev. J. R. 
Higgins, O.P. 

At St. Anthony’s Church, Portsmouth, R.I., by the Rev. C. M. Mul- 
vey, O.P. 
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At St. Basil’s Church, Dushore, Pa., by the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P. 

At the Church of the Holy Family, Brooklyn, by the Very Rev. P. A. 
Maher, O.P 

At St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, Ill, by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., and 
the Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

At St. Stephen’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., by the Rev. J. A. Sheil, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, N. Y. C., by the Rev. 
J. E. O'Hearn, O.P. 

At the Church of the Perpetual Rosary, Syracuse, N.Y., by the Rev. 
T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 

At the Church of Mount Carmel, Ridgewood, N.J., by the Rev. J. L. 
Finnerty, O.P., and the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, N. J., by the Rev. Francis O'Neill, 
O.P., the Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Francis de Sales, Lodi, N.J., by the Rev. E. A. 
Martin, O.P. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Rome, N. Y., by the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P., 
and the Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. 

At St. Bridget’s Church, Lexington, Mass., by the Rev. H. H. Welsh, 
O.P., and the Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P. 

At Corpus Christi Church, Auburndale, Mass., by the Rev. W. P. 
Doane, O.P. 

At the National Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C., by the Rev. H. 
C. Boyd, O.P. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, Scranton, Pa. by the Very Rev. J. H. 
Healey, O.P. 

At St. Michael’s Church, Lowell, Mass., by the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, 
O.P., the Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P., and the Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O.P. 

At St. Henry’s Church, Bayonne, N. J., by the Very Rev. J. A. Mackin, 
O.P., the Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P., and the Rev. T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 

At Holy Cross Church, Ovid, N. Y., by the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Peter Claver, Brooklyn, by the Rev. T. F. Con- 
lon, O.P. 

At Sacred Heart Church, W. Brighton, N. Y., and at the Cathedral in 
London, Canada, by the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, N. Y. C., by the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Waterbury, Conn., by the 
Rev. J. E. O'Hearn, O.P. 

At Catholic High School, Waterbury, Conn. (retreat), by the Rev. 
W. C. Kelly, O.P 

At St. Mary’s Church, Long Beach, N. Y., by the Rev. Francis 
O'Neill, O.P. 


The professors, student priests and students of Immaculate Conception 
College were in attendance at a religious celebration in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary under the title of “Seat of Wisdom” at the Catholic 
University Stadium, Washington, D.C., Sunday afternoon, May 7th. The 
sermon for the occasion was preached by the Rev. John A. Dixon,S.J. The 
celebrant at the Solemn Benediction which followed was the Very Rev. 
E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., Catholic University Chaplain. 
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The First General Meeting of the Third Order of St. Dominic was 
held in the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, on the Feast of 
St. Catherine of Siena, Patroness of the Third Order, April 30th. The 
Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, 
presided at the meeting and delivered the Blessing of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, to the members of the Third Order of St. Dominic. The Very 
Rev. Father Provincial read a special message from the Most Rev. Martin 
S. Gillet, O.P., Master General, to the Dominican Tertiaries in the United 
States. Messages of congratulation were received from His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and from the Most Rev. 
John J. Dunn, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York. The meeting had 
two parts. The first session was held at 2:30 Pp. M., in St. Vincent Ferrer 
auditorium. The speakers were the Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., Prior 
of St. Vincent Ferrer’s; the Rev. W. J. Raffter, Director of the Bowery 
Mission, New York; Mr. Louis Haggerty of New York; and Mrs. R. N. 
Albright of Baltimore. At 4 p. m. Solemn Compline was sung in the 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer by the well known Dominican Choir. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., professor of Philos- 
ophy at the Catholic University of America. The Solemn Compline service, 
Father Smith’s sermon, and the message of the Master General, delivered 
by the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., were broadcasted over Station 
WINS, New York City. 


The Tenebrae Services during Holy Week in St. Vincent Ferrer 
Church, New York City, were chanted by twenty of the Fathers, assisted 
by a double quartette of the men’s senior choir. On Good Friday the Tre 
Ore Services were conducted by the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P. The 
evening sermon was delivered by the Rev. F. L. Kelly, O.P. 


A beautiful new stained glass window has recently been installed in 
the sanctuary of St. Vincent Ferrer Church. It is named “Blessed Sacra- 
ment Window,” grouping those Saints and Blessed of the Dominican Order 
known to the Church for their special devotion to the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament. “Blessed Sacrament Window” is the second of the planned sanc- 
tuary. group to be installed. In color scheme it matches the “Window of 
the Apocalypse” over the Main Altar, dedicated to St. Vincent Ferrer. 


The Dominican Boys Camp, Staatsburg-on-the-Hudson, New York, will 
open on July 3rd, and will be in operation for two months. The Camp, 
which is located close to the Catskill Mountains on an estate of one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, will, as in past seasons, be under the personal direc- 
tion of the Rev. W. L. Whalen, O.P. 


Bro. Dominic Carey, O.P., has been transferred from the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, to the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P., gave a novena in honor of the 
Little Flower at St. Agatha’s Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Rev. Brothers Robert Slavin, O.P., Patrick Walsh, O.P., Gabriel 
Lane, O.P., Donald Reilly, O.P., William Lannen, O.P., Quentin Friel, O.P., 
Andrew Kavanaugh, O.P., Edmund Marr, O.P., Hilary Neal, O.P., Arthur 
Hall, O.P., Luke Devine, O.P., Marcellus Ratz, O.P., Jerome Barth, O.P., 
Brendan Sullivan, O.P., Hugh Serror, O.P., Augustine McKeon, O.P., Gerard 
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Precourt, O.P., Anselm Vitie, O.P., Christopher Gunning, O.P., Alexius 
Simones, O.P., Antoninus Baverso, O.P., and Urban McClellan, O.P., of the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., received the Sub-Dea- 
conate at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on June 10. 


The Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., the Rev. E. I. Masterson, O.P., and the 
Rev. J. D. Malone, O.P., were awarded the degree of Master of Arts at the 
annual Commencement Exercises of the Catholic University of America, 
held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on June 14. 


The Rev. Joseph J. Sullivan, O.P., Professor of Religion at Providence 
College, Providence, R. I, has entered, upon invitation, a number of his 
paintings in an international exhibition of ecclesiastical art that is being 
held in Rome this summer. 


The Rev. Brother Daniel Kelly, O.P., was ordained Sub-Deacon on 
May 21. 


The Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., Assistant Editor of The Holy 
Name Journal has been appointed Vice-President of the First Marian Con- 
gress to be held in the United States. Portland, Oregon is to be the site 
of the Congress which is being sponsored by the Servite Fathers. His 
Excellency Cardinal Lepicier is President of the Congress. 


The Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., Prior of St. Mary’s Convent, New 
Haven, Conn., conducted a retreat for the undergraduate students of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill., inaugurated, on the feast of St. Albert the Great, a 
series of lectures for the Marywood Novitiate. His general subject is “A 
Study of the Spiritual Life.” Special talks appropriate for each occasion 
were given by Father Georges on the feasts of St. Albert, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and St. Catherine of Siena. In addition to this, Father Georges 
favored the Sisters and the students of the Academy with two illustrated 
lectures on the Holy Land. 

“Catherine the Valiant,” a religious-historical drama by the Rev. Urban 
Nagle, O.P., was presented by the Seniors of the Academy on April 24. 
The aspirants of Sacred Heart Novitiate, Marywood, presented Robert 
Hugh Benson’s “Upper Room” on Good Friday afternoon. 

Sister M. Antonine, O.P., and Sister M. Odilla, O.P., of Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill.; Sister M. Grace, O.P., and Sister M. Daniel, O.P., 
of Adrian, Michigan; Sister M. Borromeo, I.H.M., and Sister Marie 
Therese, I.H.M., of Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan, were guests at 
Marywood during the convention of Music Supervisors of the North Cen- 
tral Association held this year in Grand Rapids. Sister M. Antonine, O.P., 
read a paper “Music Education in the Catholic Schools” at the meeting of 
the Parochial Supervisors. 

Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament at Marywood was 
part of the official program of the North Central Music Supervisors Con- 
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vention, April 25. The Novitiate choir sang Gregorian numbers and selec- 
tions from Palestrina and Grassi, and the “Eucharistic Hymn,” composed 
by Sister M. Albertina, O.P., head of the department of Music at Catholic 
Junior College, Grand Rapids. 

A choir of one thousand voices—students of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Catholic Junior College, Catholic Central High School, and Marywood 
Academy—trained by the Dominican Sisters of Marywood, sang the “Missa 
de Angelis” at the pontifical High Mass at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Holy 
Thursday. The Rev. Thomas Noa, Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, di- 
rected the singing from the pulpit while the Schola composed of Seminary 
students, directed by the Rev. James Bryant, sang the Proper of the Mass. 

Sister Jane Marie, O.P., of Marywood will read a paper at the Re- 
ligion section of the Catholic Educational Association convention to be 
held at St. Paul, Minnesota, June 24-26. The title of the paper will be 
“Make the Study of Religion Vital and Practical.” 

“Mary’s Day” was fittingly observed at Marywood on May 13. Over 
three hundred persons took part in the services in the academy when the 
under-ten-year-old children of the Alumnae were brought to the academy 
and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, N. J. 


On March 25, Sister M. Clementine, principal of St. Dominic’s Academy, 
Jersey City, departed this life. The Solemn Requiem Mass in St. Aedan’s 
Church was celebrated by her brother, the Rev. A. C. Cotter, S.J., as- 
sisted by the Revs. F. M. O’Neill and M. Glennon. Several Monsignori 
and Diocesan clergy, secular and regular, were present in the sanctuary. 
The eulogy was preached by the Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P 

The Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., honored the Community and patrons 
of the Academy on April 8 by delivering a lecture on “Catholic Leadership.” 

Holy Week services were conducted by the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, 
O.P., Holy Name Rectory, Valhalla, N. Y. The community is favored by 
having Father Heagen for monthly conferences. 

Sister Catherine de Ricci was called to her eternal reward on April 29. 
The Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated by her brother, the Rev. J. 
Golden of Buffalo. In the sanctuary were members of the clergy from 
the Newark and Buffalo dioceses. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


On March 7, the Very Rev. Joseph M. Archambault, O.P., gave the 
habit of the Order to two young ladies. Two professed novices renewed 
their temporary vows and one made her perpetual vows. 

The sermon on this occasion was preached by the Rev. Augustin- 
Marie Sequin, O.P. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament closed 
the simple but impressive ceremony. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated on February 11 for the re- 
pose of the soul of his Eminence, Andrew Cardinal Friiwirth, O.P., de- 
voted friend and Cardinal Protector of the Congregation. The Rev. 
Joachim Walsh, O.P., was the celebrant; the Rev. Edward McDonnell, 
O.P., the deacon, and the Rev. Alvarez Joseph, O.P., the subdeacon. 

The administration building of St. Catherine’s School for Boys at 
Anaheim was ruined in the recent earthquake that devastated Southern 
California. Plans are being made for a new structure. 

On Easter Sunday, Sister M. Ignatia, in the 82nd year of her age and 
the 50th of her religious life, was called to her eternal reward. 
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Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 
During Holy Week, the Rev. William J. McLoughlin conducted the 
retreat for the novices and postulants who will receive the habit in the 
near future. 


St. Mary’s Dominican Convent, New Orleans, La. 


The Rev. Alvin Hayes, S.J., LL.D., Dean of Men at Loyola University, 
is conducting a series of lectures on the Liturgy of the Mass. 

On the feast of the Rev. Mother General, April 30, a Solemn Mass 
inaugurated the celebrations of the day. The Very Rev. E. Perez, O.P., 
Provincial of Rosary Province sang the Mass. In the afternoon a pro- 
gram, dramatizing the life of St. Catherine of Siena, was attended by the 
Very Rev. N. Dominguez, O.P., Prior of Rosaryville, the Rev. A. Fernandez, 
O.P., the Rev. A. Rihuette, O.P., the Rev. J. Gelende, O.P., the Rev. J. 
Fortier, O.P., and the Rev. P. de la Fuente, O.P. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 


Sister M. Emily Acker died on March 20, in the sixty-fourth year of 
her religious life. She entered the community at the age of thirteen, when 
the infant congregation numbered only twelve members. She held the 
office of Mother General from 1901 to 1907. 

The feast of St. Catherine of Siena, patroness of the Congregation, 
was celebrated with due solemnity on April 30. 


St. Catharine Academy, St. Catharine, Ky. 

The students’ retreat, closing on Holy Thursday morning, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P., of the Southern Mission Band. 

The Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., Prior of St. Rose Convent, gave 
the retreat for the Novices from April 20 to 29. At the conclusion of the 
retreat, twenty-two postulants were clothed in the habit of the Order, the 
Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O.P., officiating. The Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, 
O.P., preached the sermon on this occasion. 

On April 30, the feast of the Patron Saint of the Congregation, nine- 
teen novices made first vows. Fifteen professed novices renewed their vows. 

The Congregation is rejoicing over the recovery from a serious illness 
of the Mother General, the Rev. Mother Mary Louis. 


Mount-St.-Mary on the Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


During the welcome visit of the Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
and the Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., the Sisters at the Motherhouse gained 
a clear insight into the work of the Dominican Chinese Missions. Through 
the taiks of the Rev. Father Provincial, the scope of the work and the 
heroism of the workers was understood as never before. 

To this vivid portrayal were added the experiences of the Rev. W. F. 
Cassidy, O.P., who visited the Mount shortly after. Father Cassidy ad- 
dressed the Sisters and the students on the subject of the Chinese mission 
field in charge of the Dominican Fathers. The Sisters and students were 
inspired to intensify their efforts in the cause of the Foreign Missions. 

On April 24, John McCormack sang in the City High School auditorium 
for the benefit of the Alumnae Scholarship Fund. The work of bringing 
the great tenor to the city was notable and reflected great credit on the 
Alumnae Organization. 
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On May 17, the Most Rev. J. J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., Auxiliary Bishop 
of New York, administered Holy Communion and Confirmation to a class 
of children from the Casa San Jose, the preparatory school for the Academy. 

On Mary’s Day—May 13, the Rev. Leo W. Whalen, O.P., sang the 
Mass and gave the principal talk at the General Communion breakfast fol- 
lowing. The Mass and breakfast were attended by the Alumnae and high 
school students. 


Since the last issue of the Chronicle, Sister M. Isadore and Sister M. 
Beata have gone to their eternal reward. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


At the ceremony of Vestition and Profession on March 23, one pos- 
tulant was clothed with the habit of the Order, receiving the name of Sister 
Marie Valeria; Sister Mary Reginald pronounced her perpetual vows. The 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Dauenhauer, S.T.D., presided at the ceremony 
and the Rey. E. L. Spence, O.P., preached. Also present in the sanctuary 
were the Rev. Philip Robotti, O.P., the Rev. A. V. Dunn of Jersey City, 
and the Rev. John Powers of Brooklyn. 


On April 4, the Sisters were honored with a visit from the Rev. William 
F. Cassidy, O.P., who showed them many interesting pictures and related 
many interesting things of his work in China. Father Cassidy sang the 
Conventual Mass on April 5, the feast of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

The Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., visited the Sisters and said the 
Conventual Mass in their chapel, prior to his sailing for Rome. 

The Rey. Patrick Dowd, O.P., conducted the devotions at the usual 
May Crowning which took place on Sunday, May 7. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Ellen Ryan Jolly, well-known champion of Catholic Sisterhoods 
in America, told her delightful Dominican story to the students on a recent 
visit to the College. 

Members of the History Club of the College took an active part in the 
annual session of the New England Model League of Nations held at Smith 
a The six delegates of Albertus Magnus College unit represented 

uba. 


The annual students’ retreat was conducted by the Rev. Vincent C. 
Donovan, O.P. 


One of the delightful spring affairs was the Glee Club Concert given 
by the combined clubs of Albertus Magnus College and Holy Cross College. 
The Albertus Magnus College Glee Club assisted by the College Choir 
gave an informal concert demonstrating Gregorian Music at an Alumnae 
Tea at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mrs. Frank P. McEvoy of Waterbury, Conn., was the guest speaker of 
the Guild of Our Lady at the monthly meeting in May. Mrs. McEvoy 
aroused much interest in the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
and the social service work of the Association. 


The Guild of Our Lady has undertaken many projects in social service 
work as part of their Catholic Action campaign. The Catechetical Group 
goes to Allingtown County Home every Thursday evening, or to some of 
the parish churches on Sunday; the Hospital Group gives assistance in 
hospitals on Tuesdays and Saturdays in reading to patients, making band- 
ages, assisting in children’s wards, etc.; the Sewing Group is working 
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for the Catholic Social Service Bureau and the Red Cross; the Catholic 
Literature Group meets twice a month in the Library to discuss Catholic 
periodicals and current books. 

The Rev. Norman P. Butt, M.M., of the Maryknoll Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society spoke to the students on March 22 in the Library of 
Rosary Hall. Father Butt gave an interesting account of the Chinese Mis- 
sions and the work of the Maryknoll Fathers there. 

The meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held at the College on March 18. Tea was served after the meeting by 
the Modern Language Club of the College. 


Miss Irma Reader, Albertus Magnus, ’33, was awarded a scholarship 
in the Graduate School of Yale University in the Department of English. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


On the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, sixteen young ladies received the 
habit of the Order. On Easter Monday, twelve novices pronounced their 
first vows. On the latter occasion, the Rev. L. W. Whalen, O.P., preached 
the sermon. Father Whalen took as his subject, “Christ, the Extremist,” 
and drove home the lesson that Christ went to the extreme in charity and 
suffering. 

The first retreat this year occupied Easter week. The Sisters were 
privileged to have the Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P., as retreat master. 
The Sisters in Blauvelt are very fortunate in having every week an in- 
struction and exhortation given by the Rev. Thomas a’K. Reilly, O.P. 

The Most Rev. James E. Kearney, D.D., of Salt Lake City, Utah, hon- 
ored the novitiate house at Broadlea with a visit. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After a ten day retreat at Amityville, twenty-eight novices pronounced 
their first vows. 

The Summer College for the Sisters of the Order will open at St. 
Joseph’s College, Sul. Co., N. Y., on July 8. A seven day retreat for the 
students will follow at the close of the term. There will be three more 
retreats conducted at the Novitiate house for the professed Sisters, and 
one for the postulants, novices, and those making their final vows. 

On May 23, twelve Sisters of the Congregation celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of their religious profession. 

Sister Mary Edmunda passed to her eternal reward on March 6. 


St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Columbus, Ohio 


; Sister Pauline Guerber, the oldest member of the Community, almost 
ninety-one years old and seventy years professed, answered the summons 
of Death on Maundy Thursday, and was buried on Holy Saturday with 
strictly choral ceremonies. 

One evening in February, Mr. George Rightmire, President of Ohio 
State University, accompanied by his wife spent a social hour with the 
College students and Faculty. 

On May 18 the following young ladies received the habit of the Order: 
Sara O’Rourke, Grosse Point, Mich., Sister Vincent Marie; Anna O’Neill, 
Chicago, Ill., Sister Rita Frances; Helen Trautfield, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 
Sister Margaret Louise; Sabina Luby, New York City, Sister Madeline; 
Phyllis Chiapinelli, Providence, R.L, Sister Wilhelmina; Agnes Cullen, 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Columbanus; Jean Mahoney, Flushing, N. Y., Sis- 
ter Frances Gabriel; Anna Thesing, Lancaster, Ohio, Sister Ann Virginia; 
Mary Alice Belanger, Huntington, W. Va., Sister Mary Jude; Evelyn 
Devlin, Steubenville, Ohio, Sister Edwina; Grace De Cesare, Steubenville, 
Ohio, Sister Mary Stephen; Beatrice Hanley, Circleville, Ohio, Sister 
Seraphine; Alma McBride, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sister Florence Marie. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Maryknoll Sisters now have charge, under the direction of the 
Superiors of Maryknoll Mission fields, of four novitiates for native as- 
pirants to Catholic Sisterhoods in the Orient. 

Two of these novitiates are in South China, one in Manchuria, and one 
in Korea. In all, the Maryknoll Sisters are training for the religious life 
some seventy Chinese and Korean girls. 

In these Maryknoll Novitiates the aspirants divide their time between 
prayer, study, embroidery, the learning of the elements of religious life, 
and household duties. Their period of probation is long, both because they 
come mostly from new Christian families, and because they must finish a 
certain course of studies before they become postulants. When their 
training has been completed these native Sisters will serve as teachers in 
the girls’ schools, and will do catechetical work among women. 


St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 


The Reverend Mother General is still in the North American Vica- 
riate. She will go to Brazil from here, and there visit the houses in South 
America. 

The Sisters sang the Divine Office during Holy Week, beginning with 
Matins of Holy Thursday and ending with Compline on Easter Sunday. 
On Easter Sunday morning, Matins were begun at four o’clock and the 
Solemn Mass was celebrated at six. 

Mother M. Cecelia and Sister M. Consolata sailed for Lisbon on 
March 24. Glowing accounts have been received from the Sisters of the 
beauty and grandeur of the churches and chapels that they have visited. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 


Funeral services for Sister M. Ernestine Sterosky, O.P., were sung by 
the Rev. Thomas Connell of Port Huron, celebrant; the Rev. John J. 
Doody, Chicago, deacon; the Rev. Maurice Walsh, Battle Creek, sub- 
deacon. The Rev. Peter Jordan was master of ceremonies, and the fol- 
lowing clergy were present in the sanctuary: the Rev. James Cahalan, 
the Rev. A. Schneider, the Rev. Vincent Hughes, O.P., and the Rev. H. 
Cunneen. 

Celebration of the silver jubilee of the foundation of Mount St. Mary- 
on-the-Fox, St. Charles, Ill, was held on May 14, with the Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban, D.D., Bishop of Rockford, officiating. This was also 
the occasion of the dedication of the new athletic field, Jeanne d’Arc 
Campus. High Mass was celebrated in Lady Glen Garden, the students 
singing the Gregorian Chant. 

Commencement exercises for the college and high school students 
took place on the afternoon of June 1, with the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Gallagher, D.D., Bishop of Detroit, officiating. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. Vincent Hughes, O.P. On this occasion fourteen Sisters re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degree. 
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St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tennessee 


During May, the Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P., recently returned from 
China, addressed the Sisters and students of the Academy. 


On May 31, the seventy-third annual commencement exercises of St. 
Cecilia Academy, were held in the Academy Chapel. The address was 
delivered by the Most Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D.D., Bishop of Nashville. 

On May 31, the following Sisters received their A.B. degree from the 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas: Sister Columba Doody, O.P., 
Sister Roberta Schaeffer, O.P. 

Recently, the Sisters and students of St. Cecilia were entertained by 
the Rev. Thomas Gill, O.P., of Canada, who showed motion pictures of 
Canadian scenes and industries. 

During the summer session of the St. Cecilia Normal School, the Rev. 
Thomas P. Duffy, S.T.D., Ph.D., of the faculty of the Father Ryan High 
School, Nashville, will give courses in Introductory Philosophy and in 
Apologetics. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey 


March 28th to April 5th a Solemn Novena in honor of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer was conducted by Father Moran, O.P. The daily devotions consisting 
of the singing of Compline, Rosary and sermon on the life of the saint, 
special Novena prayers and hymn to St. Vincent Ferrer followed by Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament after which the relic of the saint 
was given to the faithful for veneration. 

On Sunday, April 30th the Retreat for Tertiaries was held here at the 
Monastery and was attended by a large number. In the afternoon the 
reception of new members and the profession of those formerly received 
took place. 

The May Rosary Pilgrimage in conjunction with the Novena to Our 
Lady of the Rosary of Pompei, on Sunday, the 7th of May was the scene 
of an edifying spectacle when a countless throng of Rosary Pilgrims con- 
gregated on the beautiful lawns of the Monastery for the Procession to 
assure Our Lady of their love, to thank her for the countless favors re- 
ceived and to solicit additional proofs of her powerful intercession. Father 
Moran, O.P., conducted the Pilgrimage and Father Christmas, O.P., 
preached an inspiring sermon on the love and devotion due to Mary, the 
Mother of God. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament terminated 
the services after which the usual blessing of the relic was given. 
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